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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


4AIGNOR CRISPI has another grave difficulty to meet besides 

S the condition of Italian finance. The discontent which has 
been long smouldering in Sicily threatens to burst into flame 
in the shape of a peasant war. The island belongs for the 
most part to large proprietors who do not let farms, but work 
éheir lands, as the Roman nobles used, through troops of 
labourers supervised by bailiffs. These labourers are badly 
paid, are overworked, and are lodged at such distances 
from the fields they till that the mere walking to and fro is 
a severe addition to the day’s toil. Recently their distress 
has been much aggravated by a rise of prices consequent on 
the introduction of octroi-duties into the small towns, and 
they have listened greedily to both Socialist and Anarchist 
lecturers. Furious riots have accordingly been frequent, 
attended with acts of savage ferocity, the Sicilians retaining 
much of the Moorish capacity for cruelty, and on December 
24th, a mob seized the town of Valguarnera, cut the telegraph- 
wires, liberated the convicts, destroyed the octroi-offices, burnt 
the Town Hall and Post-Office, and commenced plundering the 
shops. Order was restored after some hours by the arrival of 
the infantry; but the case is not isolated, and it is felt that 
large measures are indispensable. Unhappily, nothing per- 
manent can be effected without a radical change of tenure, 
and to effect this in a legal way would require a heavy loan, 
which the Treasury is in no condition to raise. The peasantry, 
it should be added, profess full loyalty to the Monarchy. 





The Radicals keep badgering Mr. Gladstone with questions 
about the £10,000 a year which is still to be paid to the Duke 
of Coburg in his capacity as a Prince of the reigning House 
in Britain. We think, as we have said elsewhere, that the 
Prince should resign the money; but it is unfair to blame 
Mr. Gladstone, who cannot be expected to annoy the Guelphs, 
the Romanoffs, and the Hohenzollerns all at once, in order to 
save a single pension. We note, by the way, that the argu- 
ment used in the Gazette of Coburg, is that the Duke’s 
Marriage settlements are bound up with the pension; but 
that argument was not employed by Mr. Gladstone, and is not 
agoodone. The Duke is not asked to renounce his pension, 
but to return it to the Treasury, as King Leopold did, while 
hereigns in Coburg. The further argument that the Duke 
must keep up Clarence House is only verbal. Why must he? 
It is, however, absurd to make such a trifle a Parliamentary 
orelectioneering topic. The “tax” is not a third of a farthing 
per British household. 


The Ardlamont case—that is, the charge brought by the 
Crown against Alfred John Monson, of murdering Lieutenant 
Cecil Hambrough at Ardlamont, in Argyllshire—ended on 





clear a prisoner’s character; but the system will only work 
when, as in Scotland, the jury is not obliged to profess 
unanimity. In England, one juryman, with a mind given 
to compromise, would be sure to stand out for the medium 
verdict, and to think he had done his duty. 





The funeral of Mr. Edward Stanhope, the Secretary for War 
in the last Ministry, who died at his brother’s seat at Chevening, 
Sevenoaks, on Thursday, December 21st, took place on Wednes- 
day at Revesby, Lincolnshire. Mr. Stanhope’s death, which 
was quite unexpected, was due to a sudden attack of gout, 
brought on by the Parliamentary labours of the year that is 
just closing. Mr. Stanhope, after Harrow and Christchurch, 
went to the Parliamentary Bar, and there won a very con- 
siderable success. In 1874, he went into the House, and in 
1885 obtained Cabinet office. But though Mr. Stanhope 
early won an important place in political life, he was nota 
man of distinguished ability, and people have not unnaturally 
been asking what was the secret of his success. We believe that 
the explanation is to be found in the fact that he was one of 
those statesmen of whom it has been said, that any Prime 
Minister would be glad to have them in his Cabinet. 
That is, men of sound views and high character who are at the 
same time eminently peaceable and popular, and who, be the 
provocation what it may, never say bitter things. Such men 
bring the lubricating element which is as much wanted in 
Cabinets as in other pieces of machinery. 


The Government did not gain much by compelling the 
country Members who had spent Christmas in the country to 
travel back to London on Boxing-Day—when the trains and 
stations are much crowded, and many of the best trains are 
taken off. When the House of Commons assembled at 12 o’clock 
on Wednesday, the Ministers were inundated with questions 
asked by irritated Members; and when at last the Parish 
Councils Bill was resumed, the Committee only succeeded in 
clearing three out of the host of amendments ont of the way, and 
those three were not of much importance. They were intended 
to strengthen the Boards of Guardians against rash and inex- 
perienced members, but they were not very wisely adapted 
for their purpose. On Thursday, Mr. Balfour moved his amend- 
ment intended to make the Guardian for each parish a repre- 
sentative chosen by the Parish Council,—or, in case of no 
Parish Council, the parish meeting,—instead of forcing another 
popular eléction on the parish, and Mr. Balfour thought that in 
this way a better class of men might be secured as Guardians. 
But the amendment was rejected by a majority of 57 (152 to 
95). On Thursday also an amendment disqualifying illiterates 
from having their votes registered by others was unfortunately 
rejected by a Government which seems to attach special value 
to the votes of illiterates. There was a majority of 38 against 
the amendment (107 to 69). 


Mr. Gladstone completed yesterday his eighty-fourth year, 
and is now older than any of our Monarchs or any of our 
Prime Ministers,—in short, than any one who could in any 
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sense have been regarded as a ruler of England. Yet to him | Rumours have been spread all the week that Captain Wilson, 


certainly the strength which has not only carried him well 
past fourscore, but well past fourscore with the burden of a 
great Government upon his shoulders, has not been labour 
and sorrow, but labour and exhilaration. In spite of his age, 
he is probably less unequal to the unprecedented exertions 
which he is exacting from the House of Commons than the 
average Member, and after the “ten minutes’ holiday,” as 
Punch called it, which he accorded to the Commons at Christ- 
mas, he returned, with the other Members at noon on Wednes- 
day, looking as cheery and debonair as ever. Indeed, the chief 
shortcoming in Mr. Gladstone’s vigour would seem to be that 
he hardly perhaps realises as well as he did when he was 
younger, how heavy the burden which he carries, is. It is 
something, no doubt, to be able to sustain a great responsi- 
bility, but we are not sure that it is so well not to be fully 
conscious of its great pressure and the momentum with which it 
might descend uponany other mind. Yet that he hardly does 
feel this we gather from his easy manner of dealing with the 
inordinate labours he is exacting from the House of Commons, 
the light heart with which he answers for our naval sufficiency, 
and the sang froid with which he confronts the prospect of 
bringing back the abuses of the old Poor-law. Is there not 
an anesthetic strain in “old experience” as well as a pro- 
phetic strain? Does it not deaden legitimate anxieties at 
least as much as it stimulates the instincts by which we fore- 
cast the future? 


Yesterday week, Lord Salisbury received a deputation both 
from the miners who object altogether to any contracting-out 
clause in the Employers’ Liability Bill, and from the various 
Trades-Unions which also oppose that clause. The general 
tenor of the drift of both deputations was that the great 
majority of the men are vehemently opposed to contracting- 
out; that they regard it as a question more of saving life 
than of saving resources; and that they do not believe the 
masters would withdraw their contributions to the insurance- 
funds, even if the men were not allowed to contract themselves 
out of the Act. This last assertion is, of course, purely con- 
jectural, and is absolutely inconsistent with what those who 
know best the intentions of the masters say with the most 
absolute confidence. Lord Salisbury, in his replies, repudiated 
altogether any wish to impose upon the workmen anything 
that they do not wish for themselves. It is simply by way of 
defending their freedom, not by way of forcing their hands, 
that the contracting-out clause was inserted. He also argued 
that if this Bill passes, it will punish employers heavily for 
many accidents which they are absolutely unable to prevent ; 
and if this is to be done, it is absurd to expect the employers 
to subscribe as largely as ever to insurance-funds which will 
no longer protect them from this heavy personal liability for 
accidents. The interview closed in a rather amusing brush 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Burns, who was determined 
to have the last word, and had it, though Lord Salisbury 
took care to point out that he had had a privilege which he 
would not have been allowed “in another place.” 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone received a deputation from 
fourteen of the poorer London parishes, who wished to employ 
the unemployed in making light railways, reclaiming tidal 
estuaries, and encouraging labour farms. The parishes declared 
themselves at the end of their resources, and asked aid from 
the State, such as, it was argued, was in 1883 and 1889 granted 
to Ireland,—a smaller place, as regards population, than 
Greater London. Mr. Gladstone at first adopted the Socratic 
method, compelling the deputation to acknowledge, by shrewd 
questions, that they wanted the railways built by a Govern- 
ment Department; and he then made a speech, the essence 
of which was that Government could do nothing except con- 
sider the proposals put before them. He evidently did not 
like any of the proposals, and gave a curious account of the 
experience of Hendon, where £70,000 was laid out to utilise 
City refuse, with the result that the profit just suffices to 
maintain the works. It is a curious fact that the deputation, 


while asking for great outlays on such projects, admitted to 
Mr. Gladstone that most of their clients were unskilled men, 
who could no more make railways in a great city than they 
could make watches or barometers. It is work that any man 
can do that they are seeking, but it is hardly to be found now, 
and certainly not in a great Metropolis. 








of the Bechuanaland police, with forty men, half of them 
in the employ of the Chartered Company, have been cut off 
by the Matabele. Up to Friday afternoon, however, there wag 
no confirmation of this intelligence, which rests entirely Upon 
the absence of news, and the fear that Captain Wilson’s stock 
of munitions could not have lasted through so many days 
The defect of news may be explained by the swollen state of 
the rivers, and the want of ammunition would have induced 
Captain Wilson to retreat either towards the Shangani, or in 
a longer but easier direction towards Fort Salisbury. There 
is just a possibility, moreover, that the party are not slain 
but taken prisoner by Lobengula, and held as hostages. There 
is, in fact, grave reason for apprehension; but none ag yet 
for the despair expressed in some of the private telegrams to 
London,—a despair not shared by Captain Wilson’s superior, 
Sir Henry Loch. 


Bohemia has been greatly agitated by a crime which may 
or may not have a connection with Anarchism. The Omla. 
dina is a society supposed to be founded by Young Ozechs for 
patriotic purposes ; but really, according to the leader of that 
party, Dr. Herold, it was established to propagate the doc. 
trines of the dynamiters. Its founder was a man named 
Mrva, and Dr. Herold recently denounced him as a police. 
agent. ‘Two men, members of the Omladina, reading the 
speech, resolved to kill Mrva, and assassinated him while 
chatting with him in his rooms. They were arrested, and at 
once confessed; and in their confession they state that the 
object of the Omladina is to seize the property of the rich, and 
divide it among the poor; that it had discussed and sanc- 
tioned projects of murder by dynamite, and that it was ex. 
ceedingly dangerous. The society—eighty members of which 
are under arrest—is probably not Anarchical, but only 
Socialist, but the doctrines and conduct of the Anarchists 
have imparted to it an imitative touch of ferocity. The police, 
however, consider the revelations obtained very serious, and 
all public buildings and leading persons in Prague are watched 
in a most careful manner, a watch to which race-suspicious- 
ness probably lends much energy. The Government, perhaps, 
would not be sorry if extreme Czechism and Anarchism were 
shown to have a connection. 


The Spanish eagerness for a great expedition in Morocco 
has unaccountably died away. Having accumulated twenty. 
five thousand men at Melilla and much of the equipments 
necessary for a campaign, they have demanded terms which, 
as compared with their threats, must be pronounced moderate. 
Marshal Martinez Campos has asked that the Kabyles who 
threatened Melilla shall be surrendered; that a zone round 
the forts shall be declared neutral; and that an indemnity 
shall be paid of an amount to be settled by subsequent nego- 
tiation. To these terms the Sultan, who, be it remembered, 
had nothing to do with the rising, which was entirely local, 
has at once assented; and orders have been issued from 
Madrid dismissing the Reservists who had been called out, 
and recalling half the corps d’armée sent to Melilla. The 
remainder will follow as soon as the negotiations are complete. 
The Government of the Queen-Regent appears, in fact, to 
have yielded against its own judgment to a popular cry, to 
have had no serious intention of entering on a mountain 
campaign, and to have instructed its Marshal to compose the 
quarrel as speedily as might be, which, fortified by the con- 
fidence of Spaniards in his soldiership, he succeeded in doing. 
It is an expensive way of doing business; but if the Spaniards 
like it, that is a matter only for them and for their creditors. 
Nobody else wants a war in Morocco just now. 


The weak points in our naval armaments are declared to 
exist also in the French. M. Clémenceau and M. Lockroy 
are publishing statements, according to which the French 
ironclads lack stability, the torpedo-boats are neglected and 
rusty, the Northern Coast is undefended, and even Cherbourg 
is left so insecure that £2,400,000 ought to be expended upon 
it at once. The Radicals intend to raise serious debates 
upon the Navy, and hope, with the aid of Chauvinistic 
feeling, either to place the Government in a minority, or to 
compel it to large and inconvenient expenditure. There is n0 
doubt that every Navy in the world falls short of perfection 
through deficiencies and defects of much the same kind, but 
it is by no means certain that these pessimistic accounts are 
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not intended to play into the hands of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment and embolden it to resist the demands for a larger Navy. 
A general persuasion in England that the French Fleet was 
rotten would take much of the heart out of those who now 
demand a more complete armament. The country had much 
petter trust our own responsible experts, who know the con- 
dition of the French Navy as well as of their own, than any 
newspaper accounts or any orators on either side. Armies 
can be fairly well judged by average Members of Parliament, 
put they know no more of what constitutes an effective Navy 
than they do of watch-making. 


The year very nearly closed with a naval disaster of the 
first magnitude. On Wednesday, December 20th, the ‘Re- 
solution,” a new first-class battle-ship, while proceeding to 
Gibraltar, encountered in the Bay of Biscay a gale of great 
violence. The ship proved herself anything but seaworthy, 
and rolled so terribly that a lifeboat hoisted 30 ft. above the 
load-line went under water, and was carried away, while the 
fires were nearly put out by the water that poured into the 
ship. An officer on board, described as a man both of pluck 
and practical knowledge, gives, in a private letter published 
in Thursday’s Times, an appalling account of the ‘Resolu- 
tion’s’ instability. In moderate weather, she rolled forty-two 
degrees each way, and when the gale was encountered all 
on board felt that she could only survive if her head were 
kept to the sea, and that any deviation of the helm 
would mean destruction for the 700 men on _ board. 
The “rollers” caused by the storm were so high that they 
blocked all view of the horizon from a bridge 37 ft. high. 
“Forty feet is a low estimate of the height of these rollers. 
During the squalls, the whole surface of the sea was torn up 
and simply driven along in a sheet of spray mixed with hail- 
stones. The sight and noise were horrifying.” The letter 
ends with a very significant passage :—“I have no fault to 
find with the gale or with the ship during the gale. She per- 
formed her part splendidly so far as it went. What is certainly 
a serious matter is this evident want of stability. There is not 
aman of mature age in the ship but feels he is ina thoroughly 
unsafe ship.” In opposition to this, we must note that on 
Thursday Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth denied in the 
House of Commons the vessel’s instability, and generally 
minimised the danger through which the ship passed. We 
fear, however, that seaworthiness is not the strong point of 
the modern ironclad. 


The Times of Wednesday draws attention to a side-question 
of the utmost importance—the cost of Private Bill legisla- 
tion—and quotes some remarkable figures on the subject 
taken from a Parliamentary return as to the sums spent in 
the last six years. The railway companies of England 
spent, roughly, £900,000; the Scotch companies £444,000; 
and the Irish companies £52,000. Tramway companies 
spent £104,000, of which £4,000 belongs to Ireland and 
£11,000 to Scotland; gas companies, £115,000, including 
£2,000 for Ireland and £8,000 for Scotland; water com- 
panies, £154,000, to which Ireland contributed nothing and 
Scotland only £8,000; and canal companies, £64,000, to which 
Scotland contributed nothing and Ireland only £1,200. The 
grand total for the United Kingdom amounts to no less than 
£2,094,757, applied solely to the promotion or opposition of 
Bills and Provisional Orders. It is only necessary to state 
these figures to show the existence of a monstrous scandal. 
In our opinion the powers now exercised by the Committees 
should be vested in two Judges of the High Court, who 
should, without appeal, decide for or against the schemes 
submitted to them. They would do the work far quicker 
as well as far cheaper, and could, when necessary, sit at 
local centres,—Manchester, Leeds, or Bristol. 


The Times of Tuesday draws attention to a very serious 
blot on the Local Government Bill. That measure misses an 
excellent opportunity for protecting commons and open spaces, 
since it gives neither the Parish nor the District Councils any 
power to intervene for their preservation, and merely allows 
them to resist encroachments on road-side wastes. The writer 
of the Times’ article suggests that the Parish and District 
Councils should be able to do what Urban Sanitary Authorities 
can already do,—that is, purchase and hold “any saleable rights 
of common or any tenement of a commoner having annexed 
thereto rights of common.” In other words, if the suggested 








powers were given to the new Local Authorities they would, 
in many cases, be able to put themselves into a position which 
would prevent enclosure for good and all. At present, if a 
lord can buy up all the rights of common over the wastes 
of his manor, that waste ceases to be a common and can be 
enclosed. The proposed amendment to Mr. Fowler’s Bill 
would often enable tife Council of a parish or district to 
step into the gap and prevent a grave catastrophe. 


We have discussed elsewhere the campaign which the 
Governments have been carrying on against the Anarchists, 
but may mention here the incidents of the week. A doctor’s 
house has been blown up in Austria, two attempts at explosion 
are reported from Spain, and one bomb has been found unex- 
ploded in a street of Paris. Threats of vengeance have been 
received by the authorities in Paris, Barcelona, and Madrid, 
and in the last-named place the police were so sure that 
bombs would be thrown into the opera-house, that the 
Queen-Regent was advised not to attend. The executioner 
in Paris has been threatened with death if he executes 
Vaillant, and has resigned; and the Magistrate who con- 
ducts the inquiry into that case is inundated with menacing 
letters. For the present, the Governments are devoting 
themselves to inquiry, the French Home Office having created 
a special police for the occasion, with large powers in all 
police districts; while in Spain the police have discovered the 
authors of the massacre in the Barcelona theatre, have found 
the Anarchists’ secret laboratory—a deep cavern—and think 
they now know every important man in the party. It appears 
to be certain that the active Anarchists are betraying one 
another, and that their prominent men are under great alarm. 
The effort to seize M. Reclus, nephew of the geographer, who 
is suspected of supplying money and chemicals, and who is 
undoubtedly of Anarchist opinions, has hitherto failed. 


The Dean of Ely, Dr. Merivale, died on Wednesday at the 
age of eighty-five, after a long life of scholarly culture and 
work. He will be remembered chiefly by his Roman histories 
and his lectures on the conversion to Christianity of the 
Roman Empire and the Northern nations; but those who 
knew him personally will remember him for other qualities 
which his scholarly works do not indicate, especially his great 
humour, kindliness, and personal attractiveness. He was one 
of a distinguished family to which the late Permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies (his elder brother) belonged, and 
to which Mr. Herman Merivale, the distinguished dramatist, 
also belongs. Lord Derby (the father of the present and the 
late Earl), himself a translator of Homer, used to speak very 
highly of the Dean’s translation of the “Iliad” into English 
verse,—an effort with which we regret to say we are not 
acquainted. The Dean’s classical interests were chiefly con- 
centrated on Latin authors, and he was himself a master of 
Latin composition both in prose and verse. He is one of the 
last of the great scholarly Deans,—a type which we earnestly 
hope may not perish out of the land. To keep the English 
Church scholarly, is a great safeguard against both dangerous 
fanaticism and flippant agnosticism. 





The University Correspondent for December 23rd publishes, 
under the heading of “ Howlers,” so charming a list of blun- 
dering answers to examination questions, that we can hardly 
believe that it was not prepared by some artistic hand,—some 
one who loved to follow the advice of Dr. Johnson to put a 
cocked-hat on an intrinsically good story, and place a stick 
in its hand. For example:—Q.: “ Why was it that his great 
discovery was not properly appreciated until long after Colum- 
bus was dead?” A.: “Because he didn’t advertise.”—Again, 
Q.: “ Who was Joan of Arc?” A.: “Noah’s wife.”—Again, 
Q.: “Give the derivation of ‘mother”” A.: “ My other 
(parent).”—Again, Q.: “ Define ‘function”” A.: “Whena 
fellow feels in a funk.”—Q. : “Who was George the First ?” 
A.: The son of the Electric Sophia.”—@Q.: “ Define ‘ faith.’” 
A, : “That quality which enables us to believe what we know 
to be untrue,”—evidently an agnostic squib. Or take this in 
philology :—“Q.: “Give examples of ‘diminutives.’” A.: 
“Pump, pumpkin; bull, bullet.” Surely, some of these, and 
many others of the answers, have an artistic twist about 
them which looks very like elaborate design. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

l -—oe is at work again, and the Government 

will certainly take credit for surpassing all other 
Governments in industry and public spirit, though their 
opponents quote Mr. Gladstone’s own words, uttered in 
1888, to show that the industry is of that unprofitable 
kind which slave-drivers exact from their overtasked 
victims, and that the public spirit is party spirit at its 
worst. Nor is it possible to conceal the fact that this has 
been the most extravagant of all Governments in the waste 
of public time, even without any reference to the question 
as to the pertinacity of the opposition offered to them. 
It was not the pertinacity of the Opposition which over- 
loaded the spring of last year with all sorts of legislative 
enterprises for which not the fondest party imagination 
could dream that there was room in a single Session. 
The only conceivable motive of that plethora of Bills 
manqués was,—not to redeem the promise of the Newcastle 
programme, for abortive attempts at legislation redeem no 
promises, but to give the voracious politicians whom the 
Government represent, some earnest of its serious inten- 
tions. For it might otherwise have seemed indifferent 
in Office to its professions before it came into power. The 
public time was deliberately wasted in the Spring with 
a profusion of endeavours which everybody knew must 
be futile, in order that the party might gain credit for 
good intentions which could not be fulfilled. Of course, 
the natural result was that Ministers, who were producing 
what they perfectly well knew to be a number of “antici- 
patory sketch estimates” of measures which they were well 
aware could never be passed into law, took no sufficient 
pains with the drafting of their measures. It was not 
so much as determined in the Spring which of these rough 
sketches were to be completed, and which were not. Mr. 
Fowler, when he introduced his Local Government Bill in 
March, could not have known that he would be selected 
from so many rivals to fulfil his promises in mid-winter. 
We see the result in the innumerable amendments with 
which his Bill is loaded not only from opponents, but from 
friends, and not only from friends, but from its own author. 
We believe that no less than a hundred amendments are 
amendments put down by Mr. Fowler himself on the 
measure which he introduced so prematurely. And beside 
those hundred patches prepared by the very author of the 
Bill, there are multitudes from the party of which Mr. 
Fowler is one of the chiefs, and for which, therefore, 
the pertinacity of the Opposition is in no kind of way 
responsible. Not only, therefore, was public time 
deliberately wasted on what we may fairly call wanton 
beginnings of that of which it was known there could be 
no end, but it was wasted again in the extreme immaturity 
of the few legislative proposals ultimately pressed to a 
conclusion in the House of Commons. The very measure 
which has occupied December of this year and is to 
occupy the January of 1894 (though a new Session must 
commence in February), is full of deficiencies which the 
Government themselves recognise, as well as of still more 
numerous deficiencies which their own supporters affirm, 
though the Government ignore them. Clearly it is not very 
easy to apply the Closure to a measure full of such blots 
as these. When the Government itself is patching away 
at its own crude proposals, it is rather too much to assure 
the House that it is only the obstructiveness of its foes 
which is responsible for their dissatisfaction with it. Yet 
there is growing upa cry for the Closure in the Ministerial 
journals which is much more likely to prejudice Ministers in 
the country, than to do them good. It will hardly do, we 
think, to silence the official critics of a measure when its very 
patrons and friends are widening its scope here, reducing 
it there, and showing in every line how very imperfect they 
themselves consider it. To claim that what the Opposition 
say against a measure is due to blind hostility, while what 
its own friends say against it is due to prudent precau- 
tion, is hardly likely to prepossess even sober partisans in 
favour of the Government. To gag adversaries before 
even friends have desisted from candid criticism,—nay, 
before confessions of error from the Minister’s own lips 
have died upon the ear,—is a kind of partisanship which 
is too unblushing for any but the most ardent sup- 
porters of the guillotine. And without the guillotine, 


we do not see how even in January Parliament can 


deal with the fifty pages of amendments which stil] re 
main to be considered. The Government, therefore tie 
likely to have to choose between abandoning one of the. 
two selected measures in its last stage, or encroaching on 
the time they so greatly need for their next Session, ang 
asking an already exhausted House of Commons to follow 
next year the disastrous precedent which they have set in 
this. If ever a Government led its supporters into a 
blind-alley, it must be admitted that this Government has. 
done so. Whenever the Dissolution comes, we suspect. 
that the universal judgment will be,—‘ We cannot possibly. 
do worse for the country than renew the lease of power a 
an Administration which has landed us in this strait,” 
Even many of the Gladstonians will breathe more freely 
when the incubus of their own Government is cast off 
We can imagine Mr. Fowler himself giving a sigh of" 
relief as the burden of an impossible enterprise falls 
from his aching shoulders. 

The truth is that this Administration has not only 
endeavoured to serve two masters, party first and country 
afterwards,—almost every Government unfortunately does 
that,—but has gone so completely into captivity to its 
party task-master that the nobler master of the two has. 
been ignored almost altogether, as we saw last week in 
the naval debate. Up to the adjournment in September, 
the whole time of the Government, except that devoted to 
the routine of supply, was appropriated to ambitious 
flourishes which every one knew were flourishes only, 
A sober Government, with such a project as Irish: 
Home-rule on its hands, would have confessed openly 
that nothing else of first-rate importance could be 
attempted till Home-rule was out of the way. But Mr, 
Gladstone’s Government knew too well that if that con- 
fession was made to a country which is wholly indifferent 
to Irish Home-rule, it might be fatal to its own exist.. 
ence, and so they resolved to pile a crowd of baits to 
English Gladstonians over the unpalatable measure to 
which they were so deeply committed. And no doubt up 
to the present moment the plan has succeeded admirably 
in keeping the motley groups of which the Gladstonian 
Party is made up, in solid phalanx, though it has suc- 
ceeded in nothing else. And for that purpose it may 
perhaps succeed for another Session, though it will be 
much more difficult to prevent jealousies springing up 
when the second order of measures is reached, and Welsh 
and Scotch and English Bills are struggling together for 
precedence, than it was when the Prime Minister’s own 
pledge of seven years’ standing was put in the vanguard 
of the party. But whether the policy of smothering the 
chief feature of the Government policy under a host of 
smaller measures that are of the nature of baits, answers 
or not in enforcing for the present the rigid discipline 
which party exigencies demand,—it is quite certain, we 
think, that it will not answer in securing the favour of 
the country for a Government which shrinks from inviting 
the popular judgment on its greatest proposal, while it 
overworks the whole House of Commons and the whole 
administrative staff with attempts to hurry on measures of 
no sort of urgency, for the sole purpose of masking its appeal 
on an issue on which the people at large are unfortunately 
quite indifferent, by another appeal on a subject of much 
smaller interest,on which the people at large are supposed to 
bein earnest. What the English people are learning every 
day with greater clearness, is that the profound preoccu- 
pation of the Government with a matter on which Ireland 
alone is deeply interested, lowers the character of the whole 
tone of the Government on all other subjects, by rendering: 
it necessary to overtask Parliament and all the adminis- 
trative staff, by reducing therefore the care and energy 
expended in preparing the legislative work, and by divert- 
ing the attention of the Cabinet from matters of supreme 
importance, like the condition of the Navy, to matters 
which affect nothing but the prospects of a party, and so 
rendering the present Administration one less and less 
national in character, and this in spite of the great skill 
and influence of its Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is, 
perhaps, even better appreciated in the Liberal Unionist 
ranks than he is in the Gladstonian. Still, it cannot but be 
the Prime Minister who stamps an Administration with 
its chief character, especially when that Minister is the key 
of the position, as Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly is. When 
Mr. Gladstone pooh-poohs the alarm as to the Navy, no 
one believes that the Admiralty will act with either the 





energy or the confidence in popular support with which it 
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if Mr. Gladstone urged them on. If Mr. 
pag spurs on |Parliament and the Civil Service to 
exertions quite beyond their strength, no one will have 
that confidence in the sober judgment of the various 
departments that they would have had with a calm and re- 
straining hand upon the helm. In every direction the policy 
of the country is being subordinated to the unfortunate 
necessity for stimulating the cravings of the democracy 
and quarrelling with the Lords. The drafting of Bills, 
the piloting of them through the House of Commons, the 
military,—and worse still, the naval,—policy of the country, 
the very administration of the Poor-law, are all undergoing 
grave modifications for one purpose and one purpose only,— 
to make room for a great pitched-battle between the masses 
and the classes, in which the outworks of our Constitution 
may be stormed, and Ireland let go. And with that sole 
end in view, it is only too probable that a great proportion 
of the considerations which affect the very life of the 
nation, will be ignored in order to keep the Gladstonian 
Party together for a few months more. 





THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


HE difficulty of governing Egypt as Europe wishes 
T it to be governed, that is, by Englishmen acting 
through an Egyptian Khedive, increases every month. 
Even our success tells against us. We have rescued the 
Government from the financial bog into which it had 
fallen, we have created an army which obeys orders and 
can fight, and we have restored prosperity to the peasantry, 
who, if still heavily taxed, now live in their villages un- 
burdened by any irregular oppression. The old governing 
classes, the Pashas and Beys, and district Sheikhs, see 
these things, and they thirst for a renewal of their old 
freedom to act, for excitement, for plunder, and for 
position in the sight of the Mahommedan world. Life 
has become dull for them under our ascendency, as it has 
for the great Indians within the provinces we directly 
rule, and they are ready for any intrigue, perhaps for any 
plot, by which they might escape from their present sub- 
ordination. Many of them are bigoted Mussulmans, 
many more are conscious of considerable powers now re- 
strained in use, and all dislike the rigid unsympathetic 
English, with their eternal desire to “improve” bad 
arrangements, as old and in Mussulman opinion as 
natural, as the Nile. While Tewfik reigned they were 
powerless; but the new Khedive sympathises with them, 
and wants like them to be free, so they feel that move- 
ment is safe, both at present and in the future. Their 
first two efforts failed. The uprising of Abbas II. and 
his claim to govern for himself was premature, and 
he shrank back before Lord Cromer’s determination, and 
the hint that Ceylon was as open to him as it had been to 
Arabi. The visit to Constantinople also failed, the Sultan 
not seeing at all why he should risk defeat and ruin in 
order to aggrandise the heir of a rival family, which, 
orthodox or not, had certainly deserved very little from 
the House of Othman, which it stripped of its richest 
province. A third attempt has also broken down. For 
some time past the intriguers in Cairo have been trying 
to recover the control of the Army by aggrandising the 
powers of the civil department of war under Maher 
Pasha, as against the “Sirdar,” or Commander-in-Chief, 
General Kitchener. The General, however, who knew 
that this scheme, if realised, would not only destroy 
discipline, but place a tempting weapon in the hands of 
the Khedive, at last revolted, and tne intriguers, not 
being ready for insurrection, gave way. The line of 
“demarcation,” say the bulletin-makers, between the 
Sirdar and the Under-Secretary of War has been re- 
drawn, which, being interpreted, means that the English 
General, who has been so successful, is to be let alone, 
especially, we imagine, as regards promotions. Asiatic 
officers hunger for “steps” to a degree unknown even 
in European armies; and if Maher Pasha had become 
the one source of advancement, Maher Pasha would have 
been master of the Army. The latest attempt has been to 
utilise the Legislative Council as an instrument to dis- 
credit European management. This attempt is a very 
curious one. The Council, with its quasi-representative 
character, is probably not greatly beloved, either by Riaz 
Pasha or his master, and the use made of it, we fancy, is 
not, on this occasion, intended to influence Egyptian 
Opinion, for the facts must be very well known 











in Egypt, and the fellaheen are aware that they 
are not oppressed, but to poison the floating opinion of 
Europe, and especially that of English Radicals. The 
Deputies want, in fact, if they can, to produce an impres- 
sion that British administration is only an apparent suc- 
cess, that the people are still oppressed, and that the 
English spend too much upon their own salaries. In 
defiance of the facts, therefore, which prove that the 
fellahs are constantly taking up more land, they affirm 
that the private indebtedness of the peasantry has risen 
to £20,000,000—£20 per household—that the Army costs 
£34 per man, when it ought to cost £27, and that in all 
departments—Army, Coastguard, Police, &.—the waste 
is due to the salaries of European officers. These, it is 
said, should be reduced, which means that such officers 
should be dismissed ; the Prison Department, which exists 
only to prevent abuses, should be suppressed ; the Slavery 
Suppression Department should be abolished; and 
a subvention paid to the European theatre should be 
largely reduced, and part of the saving granted to the 
Arab theatre. This last is a reasonable request; but the 
remaining suggestions mean nothing except that the 
Europeans are to go away, and Egypt he left to the old 
maladministration under its own people and some Turks. 
Riaz Pasha, the Premier, sees that quite clearly, and he 
therefore rejects all the requests, only promising a policy 
of gradual reduction until the time comes when England 
“ would perform her promise of evacuation,” which he hints 
is as much his desire as that of the Deputies, but which is 
only to be secured by “a wise moderation in word and 
deed,” and harmonious work in the direction of reform 
and progress. ‘ Be quiet,” he says in effect, “until we 
cai speak to purpose.” It is said that this answer, which 
is final, all legal power still resting with the Khedive, 
was penned by Riaz Pasha without European influence, 
and we can well believe it. Oriental statesmen dislike 
prematureness, and Riaz Pasha will not be forced into 
showing his hand until the convenient day arrives. Then 
he will probably show it with a vengeance, but, mean- 
while, he does not see any advantage in an exhibition of 
mere querulousness such as that to which the Legislative 
Council has descended. He is, in truth, as hostile to 
British ascendency as any Deputy; but he is a states- 
man, and wishes, before he proclaims his policy, to see 
the foreign bayonets out. 

The weight of the difficulties with which Lord Cromer 
has to contend may be estimated from this transaction. 
He has to govern Egypt, without legal authority, through 
an Egyptian Government, the head of which is pining to 
govern without advice, the chief agent of which only 
obeys because, while the occupation continues, he has 
no option, and the advisers of which are secretly in- 
stigating the Army and the Civil Service to a kind 
of passive resistance found in the East to be singu- 
larly effective. The fellaheen who are friendly give 
no aid to the British Resident, and would give none 
whatever happens, their idea being that the British occu- 
pation is but a passing cloud, which cannot be relied on 
to relieve drought. The European officials are hampered at 
every turn by native subordinates, who, even if friendly, 
dread the future wrath of the Khedive; while over all 
hangs the ultimate danger that at some unguarded 
moment the insurrection so long threatened may really 
break out, and begin or end in a great massacre of the 
Whites. One can hardly wonder if, under such circum- 
stances, Lord Cromer sometimes finds his work almost 
too burdensome, if he doubts whether anybody could 
manage his post except himself, and if every enemy of the 
occupation finds in the situation fresh ground for hope. 
The French certainly do, and are believed to be encourag- 
ing every element of disaffection, with the assurances of 
future aid, and with evidence of the great strength of 
France in the Mediterranean; and the Turks certainly 
do, for though the Sultan is dubious, always dreading the 
rise of an Arab Kaliphate, his pashas cannot reconcile 
themselves to a Christian occupation which they think 
slightly insolent—as it would be, but for the necessity— 
which they regard as injurious to their faith, Egypt being 
one of the Mahommedan countries, and which interferes 
with what they consider the legitimate perquisites of office. 
Lord Cromer has, therefore, to struggle with the Sove- 
reign, with the whole native upper class, with a portion at 
least of the military, and with the only two outside powers 
which have great weight with Egyptian Councils and 
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great interest in the future of Egypt. He has to carry 
on his battle, moreover, without full certainty that he 
will be supported, for though he can trust Lord Rosebery, 
he cannot be certain of the action of the existing House 
of Commons, which if he were compelled to take strong 
steps, as nearly happened when Abbas II. made his spring 
at independence, might paralyse him at the eleventh 
hour. 

It is not a pleasant situation, and its unpleasantness is 
increased by the fact that there are only two alternatives 
visible. One is to retire, and leave Egypt either to its 
fate or to the French; and the other is to follow Mr. 
Lincoln’s advice, and “keep on pegging away.” To 
modify the terms of the occupation, say by insisting on 
an English Regent, or an English Premier, might bring 
on the collision we desire to avoid; and to lecture Abbas 
IL. still more strongly would probably have no result, 
except to increase his dislike, and with it his readiness to 
show secret favour to all the obstructives. Fortunately 
the Khedive cannot empty the Treasury, and in all other 
departments open resistance to the English is still held to 
be too venturesome. ‘The appearance of amity will be 
kept up while the British command the military force, and 
with that appearance we must be content. The only indis- 
pensable necessity is to keep the Army in hand, and the 
only improvement possible is to increase the visible 
force at Lord Cromer’s disposal, which we think might be 
done without drawing again upon the British Army. 
The Sikhs or Ghoorkas would be as effective in Egypt as 
British regiments, and there is no reason why they should 
not be employed, or why the garrison of Aden should 
not be kept up in rather fuller strength. We are slow to 
believe that the French will move at present, strong 
though they are in the Mediterranean ; but it is foolish to 
forget that, if they meant mischief, nothing could give 
them more support than an Egyptian rising. Against 
that we can, if we please, utilise our force in India, and it 
is to the necessity of foresight in that direction that all 
present symptoms point. Fortunately the upper class in 
Egypt, which is the only one, except the students of the 
University of El Azhar, that is seriously opposed to our 
rule, is also a class which thoroughly understands com- 
parative military force. The mob might exaggerate their 
own power, but they, though passive, are friendly, and 
the well-to-do classes, if they see troops under British 
command, understand how irresistible they are. 





THE ANARCHIST CAMPAIGN. 


O far as can be judged from the events of a fortnight, 
the Continental Governments are prospering in their 
campaign against the Anarchists. The governing idea 
with them all, it is clear, is to regard Anarchism as the 
programme of a dangerous secret society, to collect 
information as to its designs, and to act on collated 
testimony, often obtained from several countries at once, 
as to the names of its most trusted or influential leaders. 
It is believed that this information is becoming pretty 
complete, that in particular the manufacturers of bombs 
are beginning to be well known, and that in the event of 
new explosions stirring the Legislatures to decisive action, 
a large proportion of the whole body could be seized at 
once. Under the laws authorising preventive arrest, this 
would be legal, and it is not doubted that the Chambers, 
if further provoked, would pass what might be described 
as Bills of Attainder, condemning the suspected to im- 
prisonment without open trial. The Spanish authorities, 
in particular, speak with the greatest confidence. They 
have detected the authors of the massacre in the opera- 
house at Barcelona, and they have been able to seize a 
manufactory of explosives, which really recalls some of 
the stories of secret crime in the Middle Ages, the 
Anarchists having stored their bombs, their chemicals, 
and all properties necessary to their purpose in the recess 
of a dark cave among the rocks. A vast number of 
letters have also been discovered in different places in 
France and Austria, and it would seem that, daunted by 
the severity of the hunt, numbers of Anarchists who are 
arrested are volunteering information. It is a very weak 
place that, an unexpectedly weak place, in the Anarchist 
armour, and it will probably enlarge itself,—the old 
difficulty of propagandist secret societies, the necessity 
of trusting half-converted brethren, proving as usual to 
be insuperable. The special police, reinforced by picked 
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men, are acting with extraordinary energy; and their 
authority, in Paris, for example supersedes that of the 
ordinary detectives. The Anarchists have certainly not 
succeeded in inspiring their pursuers with terror. They 
have frightened the ordinary citizens, so that in Madrid 
the opera-house was on one night quite deserted, the 
police having informed the town that the Barcelona 
outrage might be repeated ; while in Paris it would seem 
that a regular tribute has in some streets been levied on 
the tradesmen,—possibly by criminals who call themselves 
Anarchists, but do not, except in form, belong to the 
society. In Spain, too, the Government, dreading the 
weakness of juries, are threatening courts-martial ; and in 
Austria, we fancy those arrested will find their trials 
almost indefinitely delayed. The police, however, are not 
alarmed ; the spies in their pay are evidently securing 
entrance into many Anarchist groups, and the Ministries 
of the Interior are relentlessly seizing all publications of 
even approximate Anarchist tendencies. The business, 
moreover, has roused the class of men, existing in all 
communities, who like nothing so much as dangerous 
hunting, and the officers employed in the pursuit never 
Jack the aid of volunteers. 

The struggle is, of course, not nearly over, for em. 
bedded in the general body of the Anarchists are man 
genuine fanatics ; but it is becoming clear that the leaders 
of the body, if it have leaders, have many severe obstacles 
to contend against. The number of self-devoted agents 
is, of course, limited, as it probably is even among the 
Nihilists, who, being Slavs, care little about a speedy 
death, and there are other difficulties of character. Anar- 
chism attracts the vainglorious to such a degree that the 
police think secret trials would cow them even more than 
a Law of Public Safety, and the vainglorious are untrust- 
worthy recipients of dangerous secrets. They always 
want to show that they are important persons, trusted in 
all respects by their comrades, and they can only prove 
this by statements which, to the trained ears of the special 
police, are revelations. The men, too, who most readily 
become Anarchists belong to the nervous and excitable 
type, who grow wonderfully excited and communicative if 
any of their comrades turn informers; while the chiefs of 
the society, or the groups whose connection with each other 
has led to the impression that a society exists, have made 
one palpable, and perhaps fatal, error. They have received 
criminals too readily, and allowed them to varnish them- 
selves with the name of Anarchists. It was not an 
unnatural error, because criminals are already at war 
with society, because they are indifferent to the morality 
of their acts, and because in many cases, like Ravachol’s 
and Vaillant’s, they caught at the doctrine of destruction, 
which seemed to themselves to excuse their offences, with 
enthusiasm; but it was an error none the less. The criminal 
class are not moved by any enthusiasm for humanity hor 
ever diseased, but by selfishness, the hope of immediate 
gain, comfort, or “ glory,” and when arrested the selfish- 
ness revives, and they become the readiest allies of the 
police. It is informers whom the Anarchists have to fear, 
not jurymen or judges, or as they seem in Paris to fancy, 
the executioner, whom they are going to “ sacrifice” under 
some idea that they will thereby arrest the guillotine. 
They will, of course, do nothing of the kind, but only 
hurry on the era of courts-martial—far more dangerous to 
them than the tribunals—or revive the strangely weird 
and picturesque practice of the Middle Ages, the use of 
masked executioners. It is one of the discreditable 
certainties about humanity that such men are always to 
be found, provided they are safe and well paid, and a 
warder or a convict, if masked, might easily be both. It 
is absurd to threaten Monsieur de Paris when the danger 
to the society is not from him, but from men in its own 
interior, and it is, besides, a strauge departure from the 
rules of Anarchy. We wonder if it ever occurred to the 
few thoughtful Anarchists who, if testimony may be 
trusted, certainly exist, that in order to protest against 
“government” in the abstract as an oppression on 
individual liberty, and an impediment to the self- 
development of a new and higher society, they are 
setting up one of the sternest governments which ever 
existed,—a government which knows of no. punishment 
but death, which manifests itself only through execu- 
tioners, and which will even sentence innocent men like 


jurymen or witnesses rather than that its decrees shall be 


disobeyed. There is no right of Anarchy, it would seem, 
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except for those whom Anarchists deem friends, the 
inevitable result of which, if the doctrine once prevailed, 
would be,—first, a persecution for opinions ; and, secondly, 
an order as passive and as complete as that produced by 
any other reign of terror. A government of Robespierres 
ig surely as illogical, on the principles of the sect, as a 
government of Bishops. 
We do not see that, as yet, the Governments, or the 
lice, or events, have added to the general information 
as to the method by which Anarchy is to be made to pre- 
vail. We have read, during the fortnight, one or two 
declarations by leading disciples of the school, and one 
or two interviews, but they tell us nothing as to the 
important point. The centre of the doctrine preached, 
that if modern society disappears, a new and better one 
will spontaneously arise, a society without laws or other 
fetters on the free development of human nature, is clear 
enough ; though to us who believe that human nature is 
essentially bad, and needs discipline, and not “ freedom” in 
the anarchical sense, the doctrine is a pitiable error ; but 
the connection between the doctrine and bombshells is as 
obscure as ever. How can society be knocked to pieces by 
those weapons? It could be dissolved, we suppose, by 
the dominance of an idea, such as that all punishment is 
morally wrong,—an idea the Quakers only just escaped, if 
they did escape it,—or by a universal renunciation of what 
are called “ rights;” but its destruction by isolated acts 
of violence is impossible. That, at best, is only war, and 
the subjugation of a great majority by a minute minority 
through war is an impossibility. The minute minority 
will only be extirpated. Society may be made unhappy, 
or timid, or sick of nervous disease, as it would be if 
balloons were guidable machines, and could drop barrels 
of nitro-glycerine ; but it cannot be destroyed except by 
a force stronger and better disciplined than itself, and 
that is not the idea of Anarchy at all. This is the point 
on which we get no light, either from men like Reclus or 
men like Vaillant; and as all other points are discussed, 
often with amazing cynicism, it is difficult not to conclude 
that the darkness on this is natural, and not to be dis- 
pelled. The world does not perceive the connection be- 
tween Anarchy as a doctrine, and dynamite, because there 
is no connection, only an evil practice. It is like the 
slaughter of Albigenses in the name of the Gospel of 
Mercy, a method for which there is and can be no theoretic 
palliation, except that men being evil constantly poison 
good ideas or indifferent ideas by using evil means in their 
support. We write, of course, for the moment as mere 
observers of one of the strangest phenomena in human 
history,—the adoption by men, who range from dreamy 
philosophers to outrageous criminals, of the idea that 
pure destruction can be made constructive, that if you 
want to make man perfect, the clear road and accepted 
method is to blow him up with chemicals. Grant the 
Anarchists’ success, and the regenerated object before 
them will be only a corpse. 





THE DANGERS OF A DEMOCRATIC POOR-LAW. 


HAT surprises us about the proposed change in 

the election of Poor-law Guardians is that the 
Gladstonians do not see the terrible moral danger, not to 
the rich, but to the poor, of suddenly and completely 
revolutionising the system under which we give Poor- 
law relief. We are about to place the distribution of 
that relief entirely in the hands of those who may them- 
selves need it, and who might help themselves to it at 
the expense of the minority who do not need it. We 
will admit frankly to Mr. Gladstone that class-legis- 
lation has failed as grossly as mass-legislation, and 
has failed from the same cause. We may even admit,— 
partly because it is often true, partly because even if 
it be not altogether true, it is not more false than the 
contrary assumption,—that the masses legislate with some- 
thing more of generosity and less of utter selfishness than 
the classes, wher. they have the power in their own hands. 
ut even, after that admission is made, it by no means 
follows that it is not a great and very cruel temptation to 
apply to the masses, to give them suddenly and absolutely 
the power to take what is not their own in order to relieve 
their own most urgent wants. There is, at least, this much 
greater temptation to selfishness in their case than in the 
case of the classes, that they have no reason to fear the 
immediate consequence of driving the classes to despera- 








tion as much, or half as much, as the classes have reason to 
fear the immediate consequence of driving the masses to 
desperation. The classes have, at least, a wholesome 
fear of acting too selfishly,—since they have the physical 
force of the multitude against them. The masses have 
no such fear; their only sound cause of fear is, that if 
they make it unprofitable to be rich, they will kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. But that fear is far too 
intellectual in its very essence to affect those whom it 
ought to affect most. Even Mr. Burns, whom we quite 
recognise as both more generous-minded and much more 
acute than the great majority of the Labour Party, shows 
himself profoundly incapable of grasping its full purport. 
For instance, in his very sharp brush with Lord Salisbury 
yesterday week, he showed himself apparently convinced 
that if you diminish the hours of labour without diminish- 
ing its wages, the only effect will be to increase the 
number of labourers whom it will be necessary to employ. 
He seems quite unable to understand that, if you diminish 
vastly the profitableness of employing labour, you diminish 
the motive for employing it, and will at last transform 
the hope of profit into the dread of loss. The Labour 
Party habitually argue as if the sum available for employ- 
ing labour were not only absolutely unlimited, but always 
attainable for the purpose, even though it were to be 
diminished instead of increased by the process of employ- 
ing it. Even if the labourers employed were idle, blunder- 
ing, and incompetent, the Labour Party always assume 
that they could be employed with the same advantage to 
those who find the wages, as they would be if the labourers 
were industrious, skilful, and well-trained. Now, that is 
just the kind of fallacy which it takes some little training 
and discipline to perceive, and the multitude, as yet, have 
certainly not perceived it. How can we possibly do the 
majority a worse turn than to place suddenly and unre- 
servedly in their hands the power to restore all the evils of 
the old Poor-law without apprenticeship and without ex- 
perience? We do not say, and do not even think, that the 
Democracy would wish to plunder, that it would deliberately 
put rates on the well-to-do for the benefit of the idle poor ; 
but we do say, and do think, that it would not be at all 
alive to the character of the danger with which it was 
suddenly confronted, that it would be very likely to 
agree with Mr. Burns, who is superior in both intelligence 
and motive to the average members of his class, that it 
would be only necessary to diminish the hours of lawful 
labour in order to increase at once the number of 
labourers employed and paid,—without reference either 
to the capital needed for that purpose, or the prospect of 
employing the capital profitably. Now we need not point 
out what kind of poor-rates that assumption might lead 
to. The representatives of voters, who held that view, 
might argue that, if the unemployed increased in number, 
it would be wholly the fault of the classes, who, having 
the means at their disposal to employ them, were selfish 
enough not to use those means; and they might therefore 
think it both just and prudent to mulct the classes for that 
selfishness by obliging them to support in idleness those 
whom they did not choose to support in industry. 


There is no greater crisis in the history of a nation 
than that which a Democracy passes through when it 
first grasps the power to play with the savings and pro- 
perty of the citizens at large, without the training and 
discipline by which it would be saved from great 
acts of injustice or ruinous mistakes. We should 
have thought that Mr. Gladstone would have been 
just the man to appreciate the character of this danger, 
and the moral cruelty of not doing all in our power to 
guard the Democracy against any sudden and unpre- 
meditated abuse of the political power which is now 
falling into its hands. It is nearly fourteen years since 
Mr. Goschen declined taking office under Mr. Gladstone, 
because he greatly feared the consequences of extending 
the suffrage to the agricultural labourers, especially on 
the ground that, when they gained it, they might trifle 
with the Poor-law, without even recognising the great 
danger to their own class into which they were running. 
That danger is now at the very doors; and we must say 
we feel the greatest surprise that Mr. Gladstone does not 
recognise it, and put his whole strength into the effort to 
render the great change which is before us gradual and 
safe. It is quite true that when Democracy is once estab- 
lished you cannot arrest it half way, and say that, while 
in all political relations the poor are to vote on an equality 
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with the rich, in all social relations there is to be no such 
equality ; for, after all, political power governs the law 
of social relations, and not social power the law of 
political relations. But true as this is, there are many 
precautions by which the danger of a sudden plunge of 
the people into the power of appropriating the property of 
the classes for their own relief, and the demoralisation 
which that sudden plunge would bring, may be avoided ; 
and what we wonder at is, that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment shows so little anxiety to take these precautions. 
It is quite as necessary to guard the Democracy against 
a fatal blunder on this matter, as it ig to guard the 
property of the well-to-do from confiscation. A false 
step on the part of the masses is far less easy to retrace 
than any false step by the classes. 

No prospect can be more formidable than a return to 
the lax system of out-door relief which the Poor-law of 
1834 abolished. Yet that is precisely what we have to 
fear from the sudden abolition of all the restraints on the 
election of Poor-law Guardians without any kind of pre- 
caution except such as the authority of the Local Govern- 
ment Department may impose. For, if the the control of the 
Department became unpopular, the very first result would 
be a Parliamentary agitation for the so-called “ reform” of 
the Department, and lavish promises to electors to vote for 
its more popular administration. What is really wanted, 
is some capable and instructed chairman on every body of 
Guardians, who should be able to bring home to his 
colleagues the terrible danger and waste of the old aban- 
doned system of liberal out-door relief. Mr. Balfour thinks 
that some system of double election might secure this. 
We greatly doubt it. A nominated chairman of the 
Guardians of each Union, with large powers of vetoing 
hasty decisions, and high intelligence, would, we believe, 
be much more effectual for the purpose. But what we 
want to see is evidence of the Government’s anxiety to 
avoid the very great perils of a return to the old and 
bad system. Already there is a cry for the relaxation of 
the system in the case of the aged, which is not wholly 


without justice, but which may easily be so interpreted as 


to bring back a great many of the old evils. Still the 
serious aspect of the case is the apparent indifference of 
the Government to the danger before us. If Mr. Gladstone 
were not so absorbed in the Irish question, that he has 
apparently no mind for anything else, we should have 
expected him, who distinctly remembers the old system 
and its monstrous chaos, to be the very first to preach 
caution. But he is now given over to the Irishmen, and 
seems oblivious of everything else. Surely Mr. John 
Morley, whom we rejoice to find again in his place, cannot 
see what is at stake without trembling for the peril of that 
Democracy which he loves indeed, but not without some 
adequate appreciation of the pitfalls and perils which 
beset it. 


MINISTERS AND DIRECTORSHIPS. 


NTO the question whether those members of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet who are connected with trading 
companies have or have not behaved as well as their 
opponents in the matter of resigning their Directorships 
we do not propose to enter. That is good enough ground 
for a party squabble; but we prefer to deal with the far 
more important matter—the general question whether 
there should not be a rigid rule that all men accepting 
Cabinet rank should dissociate themselves from all com- 
mercial undertakings. In our opinion, there can only be 
one answer. No Cabinet Minister should be allowed to 
remain a Director of any trading or financial company ; 
and, save in very exceptional cases, this rule should be 
enforced in regard to the less important posts in a 
Ministry. No doubt the rule may seem a hard one, but 
only by enforcing it will it be possible to keep Govern- 
ment really independent, or, what is as important, 
obviously independent. Suspicion resting upon some- 
thing more than mere rumour is almost as bad as an 
actual want of independence. Perhaps it will be said 
that our abhorrence of the notion of a Cabinet of Direc- 
tors is a mere superstition—a survival from oligarchic 
days, when it was not thought seemly for a mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government to be connected 
with trade. What harm, it will be asked, is there in 
Mr. being the Director of a Trust Company while 
he is in the Cabinet? The danger lies in his being bribed 








to give Government aid to some dangerous or corrupt 
undertaking, and this is less, not more, likely to happen 
when he is getting a good salary from a respectable com. 
pany. Our answer to this is twofold. In the first place 
it is obvious that if a man is to be a really active director, 
he will not be able to give his whole energies to the work 
of his department. It may be shown, possibly, that he will 
have time to do both; but all men who do brainwork know 
that the question is not merely one of time. A man may 
have plenty of time to write two leading articles a day; 
but if the newspaper proprietor is a wise man, he takes 
care to bargain that his leader-writer shall not exhaust 
his energies elsewhere, but shall save himself by serving 
only one master. In the same way the country will only 
get the best work out of its servants by seeing that when 
they serve it they serve it alone. A Minister, then, ought 
in any case only to take those nominal posts on the Boards 
of Companies, which, for wani of a better term, we must 
call Complimentary Directorships—that is, a directorship 
which, as the secretary explains with engaging candour, 
“ will occupy very little of your time, but will enable the 
Board in moments of difficulty to avail themselves of your 
unrivalled experience in business matters.” 

The question, then, is, ought Ministers to be allowed, 
as they virtually now are, to accept such complimentary 
directorships? Most assuredly not. Such directorships 
are, in fact, given as a sort of bribery. Not only do the 
promoters of new companies know that the public is 
reassured at the sight of a Minister’s name, but the 
managers of the most prosperous and sound of existing 
companies feel that it is an excellent thing to have a 
member of the Government connected with their under- 
taking. They very likely do not want, at the moment, 
to get anything definite out of the Government. They 
argue, however, that it is well worth the while of a great 
undertaking to have an opportunity, in case of need, 
of getting their case heard by the Government. “ We 
don’t want anything underhand, but we have a great 
many enemies, and they may attack us in some way or 
other by means of the Legislature. In that case it is 
essential to have relations with the Government. It 
enables one to get a fair hearing.” This is the sort of 
attitude which many great companies are inclined to 
adopt. An influential Complimentary Director costs at 
the most £2,000 a year, and may prove of the very 
greatest advantage if things go wrong. A Cabinet 
Minister has so many friends, and can speak for the 
company “in the gate” with so much authority. It is 
all very well to say that no high-minded man would 
accept this sort of retainer. In the first place, there 
is no reason to suppose that Cabinet Ministers are 
more high-minded than other people. And next, even 
if they were, it is impossible to expect men to suspect 
themselves. A man offered a Complimentary Director- 
ship because of his great experience, is sure to consider 
that it is well worth the while of the company to appoint 
him, He probably believes most sincerely that he has 
an unrivalled judgment in business matters, and only 
wonders that such a sharp body of men as the Directors 
of the Hand-over-Hand Company did not discover his 
merits before. The truth is that a strict rule against all 
directorships would be a protection to men against 
themselves. At present, directorships, which are in 
reality only veiled retainers for the companies concerned, 
offer themselves in such apparently harmless and un- 
objectionable forms, that a man must be of unusual 
strength of character to put them by. If there was a 
strict rule against them, no one would be obliged to 
bother himself as to whether he could safely accept this 
one or that offer. They would simply be unacceptable, and 
there would be an end of the matter. A Cabinet Minister 
would be no more tempted to hunt for Directorships than 
is a Judge of the Queen’s Bench. The fact that men who 
obtain Cabinet rank are poorer than they used to be, 
makes it all the more necessary to have a hard-and-fast 
rule as regards Directorships. Rich men could be better 
trusted not to ally themselves with shaky companies. 
Poor men, unless protected by a rigid rule, are liable to 
be placed in a very difficult position. A man who feels, 
or what is the same thing, thinks he feels, that he is not 
likely to be deflected from a public duty by any external 
considerations, can hardly resist the temptation of 
doubling his income by joining a Board. 

In dealing with the question of Ministers and Director- 
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ships, there is a consideration which ought not to be left 
out of account. If the rule against Directorships is to be 
rigidly enforced aud Ministerial office is not to be restricted 
to rich men, it is absolutely necessary that Ministers should 
pe well paid. Their present salaries are by no means too 
large, and if they were to be cut down as certain Radicals 
desire, we should, sooner or later, see influence with the 
Cabinet obtained by something much worse than director- 
ships, and by something against which no rules could 
revail. For this reason we should be glad to see official 
residences as general in England as they are in France. 
That is one of the best forms of salary possible. When a 
poor man becomes a Minister, it is almost necessary for him 
to take a house in a central position, and a house in, which 
he can entertain without the discomfcrt which comes 
from entertaining in a small house. But changing into a 
new house not only involves paying double the rent of the 
old house, but new furniture and appointments of all 
kinds. If a man can move into an official furnished 
residence, he is saved a very heavy fine on taking office. 
What is equally important,is the maintenance of the 
present system of Ministerial pensions. It is in every 
way for the good of the public that a poor man of Cabinet 
rapk should be able to rest on his oars when out of office, 
and should not be forced to Luat about either for literary 
work or else for directorships. When once a man has 
reached Cabinet rank, and has been admitted into the 
governing caste, he should as far as possible be put out of 
the reach of capture by persons whose business it is to get 
a “pull” on men of influence. We are in favour of keep- 
ing up Ministerial pensions, not because we think that 
men, by becoming Cabinet Ministers, confer an enor- 
mous boon on their countrymen. Very often they 
do a great deal more harm than good, and, judged 
impartially, deserve far more to be fined than paid. 
We advocate their being liberally dealt with as a 
form of insurance against corruption. For good or ill 
they have become Cabinet Ministers, and may be Minis- 
ters again ; and, under these circumstances, it is not safe 
to leave them exposed to the terrible ordeal of position 
and power without money. That may seem a cynical 
view, and is, no doubt, an untrue one for A, B, C, and D; 
but for politicians viewed in the lump, it is the only safe 
one on which to act. Mankind in general cannot be 
trusted unless they are paid in proportion to their oppor- 
tunities for being corrupt. This being so, it is essential 
that public opinion should strongly support the poorer 
Ministers who take pensions. We trust that when 
the present Cabinet goes out those of its members who 
are in a position to make the necessary declaration of 
poverty—there would not be more than three, for this, 
oddly enough, is a Cabinet of Capitalists—will not hesi- 
tate to do so, and will accept pensions, provided, of 
course, that there are any vacant. If they do, we may, 
we trust, rely upon the Unionist leaders to stamp out 
ruthlessly any tendency to use such acceptance against 
them. We can only safely get rid of the directorship 
nuisance and scandal by maintaining the present Minis- 
terial salaries, and by making it easy for sensitive men 
to accept the pensions provided for those who have held 
high public office. 





THE LEGAL POOR. 


HAT there are ten thousand more paupers in London 
than there were a year ago—although even at that 

date the figures showed a large increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1891—is, as the Times truly says, a 
“disagreeable fact,” for it means a good deal more than 
the actual numbers show. There is a margin just outside 
pauperism which we may be sure has undergone at the 
least a proportionate augmentation. The poor who come 
upon the rates are the weakest either in mind or body of 
the class to which they belong. But that class itself 
1s Only a very little better than these its least capable 
members ; and, besides ten thousand more paupers, there 
are, we may be sure, in London at this moment a large 
number more who are only distinguished from paupers by 
the thinnest and most slightly marked line. Until similar 
statistics are published for the whole country, it is impos- 
sible to say whether London has more than its share of 
this increase. But we should not be surprised to learn 
that it had. The notion that there is something to be got 
in London which is not to be had elsewhere, is a prevalent 











one even at the best of times; and when distress is abnor- 
mally great everywhere, there is at least more said about 
relieving it in London than in the country. Lord Farrer 
warned the London County Council some time back that 
if it chose to pay the unskilled labourer in its em- 
ploy nearly double the wages ordinarily paid for the 
same class of labour in London, far more labourers than 
could possibly have work given them would certainly set 
their faces Londonwards. How many of the additions to 
the Christmas roll of paupers can be explained in this way 
we have no means of knowing, but it seems safe to set it 
down as one of the causes of the increase. The cause which 
in some former years has been the most effectual of all— 
the existence of a Mansion-House Relief Fund—is happily 
absent, but even as it is, the fame of the charities of 
London and the prominence enjoyed by the unemployed 
of London over the unemployed of other districts are 
attractive forces of some magnitude. The present open 
winter again, thouga it keeps large numbers of men in 
work who would otherwise be without it, is a misfortune 
for those who are actually, and still more for those who 
are habitually, unemployed. Sweeping the snow off roofs 
and pavements, and hirizmg out and putting on skates, are 
occupations demanding little skill, and possessing those 
possibilities of returns quite out of proportion to the time 
and strength they call for, which make casual labour 
specially attractive. 

The most serious feature in any large and sudden in- 
crease of pauperism, is the probability that it will break 
down the barrier which has hitherto kept these new appli- 
cants for relief off the rates. The unwillingness to “go 
into the house,” which is one of the best features of Eng- 
lish poverty, is often proof against very acute suffering, 
and occasionally against actual starvation. But we suspect 
that it never grows up again after it has once been broken 
down. “Once a pauper, always a pauper,” is an 
exaggeration; but that a man or woman who has 
once been a pauper is not unlikely to be a pauper 
again, is nothing more, we fear, than a statement 
of fact. So far, therefore, we are entirely in sympathy 
with Mr. Fowler’s circular to Boards of Guardians. If 
there be any way in which those who are out of work can 
be kept from falling into what they regard as pauperism, 
it is most important to discover and make use of it. 
Strictly speaking, no doubt, employment on relief-works 
is pauperism. The wages are paid out of the rates, and 
the work is given as a test of the need of relief. But in 
this case the appearance counts for more than the reality. 
If the men employed on relief-works do not class them- 
selves with the ordinary recipients of Poor-relief, they 
escape the particular evils which the receipt of Poor- 
relief ordinarily entails. 

Unfortunately, however, the difficulties in the way of 
any satisfactory system of relief-works seem to increase 
instead of diminishing. For one thing, it can hardly be 
doubted that if any local authority were to set about 
employing labour on a large scale, the wage question 
would a: once come to the front. It is of the very essence 
of relief-works that they should offer no inducement 
to those engaged on them to stay a moment after the 
time when it is possible for them to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. The wage given must be a living wage; 
not in the sense in which the term has been used in recent 
controversies, but in the strict sense of a wage sufficient 
to support life. But if this wage were paid to any con- 
siderable number of men, we should probably be con- 
fronted with a strike of the unemployed, and in the 
present condition of public sentiment it is highly probable 
that the strikers would be supported, and the Local 
Authority compelled to offer them better terms. Nor 
is this the only difficulty. Another, and one which 
even a more healthy state of public feeling would not 
remove, is that if the wages paid on relief-works are 
conspicuously below those ordinarily paid for such labour, 
the men employed may come to feel that, though their 
daily task may be a little better than stone-breaking, and 
be paid for in money instead of in food and lodging, they 
are, when all is said, no better than paupers; and in pro- 
portion as this feeling gains ground, the superiority of 
relief-works over other methods of Pvor-relief disappears. 
Again, there is the very serious objection mentioned by 
Mr. Samuel Smith in a letter in the Times of Tuesday. 
It seems to be commonly supposed that if the diffi- 
culty of dealing with men who do not want to work, 
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and with men physically unable to do any work, 
can be got over, the management of relief-works 
will be perfectly easy. Here is a crowd of unemployed 
men, every one of whom, until lately, was in full work, 
and was a competent and even an eager workman. What 
can be simpler than to set them to drain the Essex 
marshes, or to make the approaches to the Tower Bridge ? 
The will and the faculty are there, and all that is wanted 
is a paymaster who will be responsible for the weekly wage. 
But willingness to work and an unbroken record of past 
work may be of no value at all if the labour in which the 
habit and the experience have been built up is altogether 
different from the labour to which this habit and this 
experience are now to be applied. Take the case of a 
Lancashire mill-hand thrown out of work by the depres- 
sion in the cotton trade. He may be a thoroughly com- 
petent and industrious workman, but the hardest physical 
exertion to which he has been accustomed is the watching 
the movements of a machine in a hot room and from 
time to time supplying it with fresh cotton. Put such 
a man to outdoor work in winter, and he will have 
pneumonia before the week is out. Put him to spade- 
work at any season, and he will be exhausted before 
he has filled his wheel-barrow a dozen times. There are 
other trades, again, in which the dexterity which makes a 
good workman is largely a matter of delicacy of touch, 
and delicacy of touch is intimately associated with sensi- 
tiveness of skin. In this case, spade-labour will destroy 
for an indefinite time the workman’s power of returning 
to his old employment, even if it should again be open to 
him to do so. No doubt, to the imaginative persons who 
fancy that every unemployed weaver or watchmaker is a 
ready-made navvy, these objections seem too trifling to 
merit consideration. But less sanguine observers will see 
in them very grave reason to doubt the success of relief- 
works, except for particular trades and under special 
conditions. 





PRINCE ALFRED’S ANNUITY. 


4 age Westminster Gazette, while quoting some remarks 

of ours upon the Duke of Edinburgh’s annuity, 
hints that we are possibly biassed against the new 
arrangement by the fact that Mr. Gladstone has accepted 
it. That is an entire mistake. We do not regard the 
question as one of party politics at all, and fully ap- 
preciate the delicacy of Mr. Gladstone’s position as a 
faithful adherent of the Monarchy, yet dependant for 
his majority upon the votes of crypto-Republicans. We 
do not doubt he has made the wisest arrangement in his 
power, and disapprove it on a ground entirely different 
from that taken up by the Radical Opposition. We 
have always maintained that as our Royal House is 
without wealth of its own—a position in which it 
stands alone among the greater dynasties of Europe 
—it is essential that the nation should maintain the 
Sovereign’s family down to a certain distance from 
the Throne in modest dignity, as dignity is reckoned 
among the highest classes in the community. That 
means, in plain English, that down to the eleventh 
Prince or Princess in the succession, a possible heir or 
heiress should have in the former case £15,000 a year, 
and in the latter £5,000 plus a dower. The money ought 
by-and-by to come out of the Lancaster and Cornwall 
estates, but during the present reign it can be provided 
only out of taxes. Republicanism is in itself an idea in 
which we see a certain nobility, and to which we have no 
aversion, except from its inconsistency with the fact of 
Empire, the Queen’s subjects in England having no 
obvious right to rule the Queen’s subjects in India, 
without some common arbiter ; but so long as we retain 
the Throne, it should be maintained in splendour. The 
standard should be of silk, not painted canvas,—just as the 
crown should be of gold, and not of aluminium. It is a 
matter of national self-respect, and is essential to any 
consistency between the idea of the Monarchy and its 
visible appearance. To withdraw such allowances is to 
compel the Princes to seek the heiresses of the trading 
fortunes as well as to allow them to marry ballet-dancers, 
and the nation cannot consistently with its history tolerate 
either one blunder or the other. We therefore supported 
the allowance to Prince Alfred, and if he were now simply 
a _ in the British succession, we should support it 
still. 





Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, has, however, 
accepted a promotion in which his position as an English 
Prince is, or ought to be, entirely submerged. He hag 
inherited a throne, and has acccepted his inheritance, 
and has ceased, while he retains it, to be a British subject, 
He is, and can be,a German only. Some of our readers 
are quite surprised because we said that in the event of 
war between Germany and England, his duty would be to 
attack the latter, but we are certainly right. It has 
always been held that as election to the Papacy is a 
supreme ordination, so that even a layman could be 
elected, so succession or election to a throne is a supreme 
act of naturalisation, cancelling all obligations to the 
previous patria. Even the oath of allegiance ceases 
to bind, and family relationships cease to be of weight. 
The examples are not many, because under the Salic law 
few thrones have passed to foreigners, but still they are 
amply sufficient. The Bourbon Kings of Spain would 
have been justly held traitors if they had hesitated to 
fight the Bourbon Kings of France. Our own German 
dynasty must fight Germany on adequate reason arising, 
and Bernadotte, as Crown Prince of Sweden, not only did 
fight France, but helped to invade her. The German 
King of Denmark fought Germany for Schleswig-Holstein, 
without reproof, and had his means permitted, it would 
have been his clear duty to march to Berlin or Vienna 
and dictate terms of peace there to the whole Confedera- 
tion, to which, before his accession, he had owed allegi- 
ance. Nor can there be any serious doubt as to the 
righteousness of the principle. The morality of patriotism 
is not absolute, but contingent, and liable to be abrogated 
by higher obligations, such, for instance, as obedience to 
the law of God, if a war seems to the patriot abso- 
lutely wicked, obedience to an oath freely taken to 
another people—which is Prince Alfred’s position— 
or obligation of a certain stringency to the com- 
munity amidst which one dwells, which was, we con- 
ceive, the position taken up by Washingten. If it 
were not so, no Prince born a foreigner could ever ascend 
any throne, for no people would fully trust him in war or 
diplomacy, or indeed in any way; for if he were genuinely 
devoted to his new nationality he would, on the hypothesis, 
be a traitor to the nation amidst which he was born. We 
should ourselves press the argument one step further, 
and declare that if there is anything in Kingship beyond 
a civil magistracy, the King is consecrated to the service 
of his people, and commits sometbing like a crime in pre- 
ferring any service to theirs; but that is wandering, we 
acknowledge, into mystical regions. It suffices that, by 
natural morality and the universal practice of mankind, a 
Soverereign owes no allegiance to any one save his own 
people. 

That principle is not in the least affected by the fact 
that all Princes who reign in Germany are federated to 
one another, and to an Emperor, by unusually effective 
treaties. They remain Sovereigns within their States, 
and that being the position of Prince Alfred, we have 
only to consider his right to retain an English annuity 
granted to him for the maintenance of his dignity asa 
contingent heir to the British Throne. We cannot see it. 
His dignity, which the annuity was intended to protect, 
has been placed under much more powerful guardianship, 
and the very object of the grant may be said to have 
been extinguished by events. It may be that the Duke- 
dom of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is temporarily poor, but 
that makes no manner of difference ; for poor or rich, the 
Duke is a Sovereign, and therefore the equal in dignity 
of any one alive. We are not, therefore, Lound to pay 
the money, and we cannot but wonder that the Duke, 
who has ability and force of will, should think 
it well even to accept, much less demand it. It is 
not dignified in a Sovereign, however small his territory, 
to accept a pension from any Foreign Power, and England 
is to the Duke, as we maintain, only a Foreign Power. 
Some claim to something in return must attach to the 
pension, and a Sovéreign should submit to no such claim. 
That the Duke should retain a reversionary right, opera- 
tive in the event of his abdication or of a revolution, is a 
different matter. That is perfectly fair, because m 
either event the position for which Parliament i- 
tended to make provision — wisely intended in our 
judgment — would at once revive. It is only while 
reigning that the money, in deference to an ideal which 
all historians would accept as well founded, should 
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be surrendered to the Treasury. At the same time, it 
would be folly for Parliament to make a fuss about the 
matter, or to badger Mr. Gladstone with questions he 
cannot answer. He probably thinks his arrangement 
simply a courteous one, and knows perfectly well that 
the money makes no difference whatever to the taxpayer. 
He may even be hampered by international susceptibilities, 
such as are indicated in the absurd remark of a German 
journalist, that the private acts of a German Prince ought 
not to be criticised in a British Parliament. Certainly, 
they ought not; but then the acts of a British pensioner 
may, which is exactly the undignified double character 
that we think inconvenient. The matter is of the slightest 
possible importance, and we have no doubt that Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain would have acted precisely 
as Mr. Gladstone has done; but still, if it is to be 
discussed at all, the arrangement cannot be pronounced a 
completely satisfactory one. To make a pother about it, 
as if it bore on the question of Monarchy, as some 
Radicals intend to do, is simply silly ; but still a pension, 
when not earned by services, is not a property, and when 
its object ceases to be within sight it should be given up. 








MR. TRAILL ON THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR. 


R. TRAILL, in the New Review for January, writes a 
paper on “The Future of Humour,” in which he seeks 
to reassure us that humour is not likely to die out, even 
though for a few years at a time it may seem that the gift of 
laughter is growing less and less frequent. Humour, he says, 
“exposes the lurking incongruity” “of thoughts to each 
other, of things and persons to each other, and of thoughts 
to things and persons,” and “the charm of the humorous” 
“yaries directly as the sum of three ingredients,—first, the 
objective truth and force of the revelation; secondly, its 
novelty and unexpectedness as such revelation; and thirdly, 
the subjective skill with which it is effected.” He thinks 
that these three ingredients of human life,—namely, incon- 
gruities of all sorts, the novelty and striking aspects of 
these incongruities, and the skill to manifest them ade- 
quately,—are hardly likely to fail from out of the world, 
after having been, as it were, organised by so many 
centuries of special experience and culture; but he ob- 
serves that “even the exercise of the appreciative sense 
of humour,” to say nothing of the creative as distinct 
from the appreciative, “appears to require a certain elas- 
ticity of the emotions, which, to put it mildly, does not 
seem to be becoming a more common quality than it 
was.” He thinks the modern young man has often an 
intellectual appreciation of the incongruities of human 
life, without any emotion corresponding to that intellectual 
sense of them, and that consequently he takes those in- 
congruities rather as grievances than as sources of enjoy- 
ment. They give him no pleasure, but rather pain. This is 
the only symptom which makes him tremble in any way for 
the future of humour. He thinks the age is rather losing its 
power of laughter, and that if it is ceasing to laugh, it must 
be ceasing to enjoy. 

We should not have said ourselves that the age, here in 
England at least, is ceasing to laugh, but rather perhaps 
that it is too eager to laugh, finds laughing too easy, 
and laughs at what is not intrinsically laughable. When 
anything genuinely and thoroughly incongruous is pre- 
sented to us,—like the little comedy called Charley’s Aunt, 
for instance,—there appears to be no deficiency at all of 
appreciative humour in our English public, though there is 
a great deal of that pathetic desire to laugh, even te laugh 
unmeaningly and vacantly, which is like “the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,” and makes the stronger sort of men 
profoundly sad. The plethora of bad burlesques looks to us 
more like, if not a too great “elasticity of the emotions,” at 
least a too great fluidity of them, a too easy sense of shallow 
incongruity which results more in tittering and giggling 
than in laughter,—which is tickled at such banalities, for 
instance, as a farce called Mrs. Othello. This suggests to us 
more of an excessive instability of the emotions than 
deficient elasticity. An incongruity, to be really a fitting 
subject of humour, should go deep, and not be superficial. 
There is a certain disposition in modern emotions to slide and 
fade into each other, which is rather pure instability than 
true elasticity. He who can titter at any incongruity, how- 


ever slight, can really laugh at none. The present age can 
certainly laugh heartily, but the bad sign for it is that it can 
also giggle,—not heartily, for there is no heartiness in 
giggling,—and not be ashamed. We think that Mr. Traill 
hardly hits the right term when he speaks of the “ elasticity 
of the emotions” as essential to true humour. Elasticity 
does not exclude, but rather suggests, that tendency to vary 
rapidly under a very poor and feeble stimulus, which implies 
a certain levity of feeling not easily compatible with true in- 
tensity and force of apprehension. Yet without such force of 
apprehension, which is intolerant of impertinent flippancy, and 
is irritated rather than diverted by feeble harping, or rather 
strumming, on the pettier incongruities of human life, there 
is no real humour. As Mr. Traill very justly says, “humour 
which fails to give its intended pleasure, gives positive 
pain,” and there is a great deal too much of this humour 
which gives positive pain, not a little even—and there, 
too, we agree with Mr. Traill,—in that prince of humourists, 
Charles Dickens. Charles Dickens, at what Mr. Traill 
calls his “high jinks,” is often almost intolerable. It is 
when he is least jocose that he is most humorous. He fails, 
—when he does fail,—by overdoing his affectations of hilarity 
and bonhomie. He is never better than when he reveals, with 
his most subtle touches, the selfishness and hypocrisy of 
human nature under the mask of disinterestedness and 
honesty in Mr. Pecksniff, or its ignorance and pretentiousness 
under the mask of transcendental philosophy in “ the Mother 
of the modern Gracchi.” He is never worse than when ringing 
the changes on Tom Pinch’s maudlin innocence or Ruth 
Pinch’s ostentatious womanliness. Then he even excites a 
sensation of nausea, instead of touching, as he intends, the 
borderland between humour and pathos. 

We should have preferred to say that humour depends 
chiefly on the vivacity with which men realise what they 
and their companions really are feeling and thinking, and the 
power of inventing a sudden shock of surprise for them by 
suddenly showing them some very different and contrasted 
world of thought and feeling to which the humourist has been 
suddenly transported by watching them. It is the incongruity 
between these two worlds that makes the humour; but it is 
not mere ease in passing from the one to the other that sub- 
serves the humour. On the contrary, the mind of the humourist 
must not pass too easily from the one to the other; it must 
be keenly sensible of the jar which the transition creates, 
and enjoy that jar, and convey that sense of enjoy- 
ment to others. The bad omen for modern humour is that 
the minds of so many modern humonrists seem in a state of 
habitual flux, and hardly able to distinguish between their 
grasp of the feeling they want to surprise by a contrast, and 
their grasp of the feeling with which they want to contrast it. 
When Charles Lamb, with his usual stammer, answered the 
dense farmer who asked him how the turnips were likely to 
yield, that he supposed that would depend on the boiled legs of 
mutton, he realised at least as keenly the stiff clay of that 
Eastern counties’ mind, as he did the hop, skip, and jump by 
which he passed from it to his own frivolous anticipation of 
the dish with which he was most accustomed to relish turnips. 
But the modern burlesques which fill their verse with 
execrable puns, show no mastery either of the grotesquely 
limited minds they want to strike a spark out of, or of their 
own impatience with those minds. Instead of the slight shock 
which true humour should always give, the common modern 
humourist only confuses you with a jumble of ideas from which 
no distinct sense of incongruity, nothing but a sense of in- 
coherency, emerges. Now, mere bewilderment drowns humour. 
Hunhour responds only to a sharp sense of contrast, a sudden 
effervescence between the alkali of habitual association and 
the keen acid of the humourist’s happy caprice. When 
Dickens makes Mr. Weller senior describe his second wife’s 
death in the terms of his usual coachman’s metaphor, “ Arter 
that, though we put on the break all we could, she went down 
hill wery fast, and paid the last pike at a quarter past six,” we 
hardly know which surprises us most, the conventionality of 
the old coachman’s professional phraseology, or the incon- 
ceivable inadequacy of its terms to the meaning he desired to 
express. The humourist should have the strongest possible 
grasp of the strict limitations of the minds he is playing 
upon, as well as of the surprise he intends to give them. 
It is usually the former which fails; while it is just the 
former which gives all the keenness to the latter. If 
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and the clumsy, freakish farm-labourer as no one else ever 
understood them, we should never have had the delightfal 
laughter we enjoy at goodman Dull and at Touchstone with 
his Aubry. To some extent, no doubt, the present day is at 
a great disadvantage in the subjects for its humour. The old, 
well-marked types of character are getting blurred and con- 
fused, and the humourist must first use his imagination to con- 
struct for himself the inward world with which he has to deal, 
and then use it to vary that world with sufficient abruptness 
and deftness of caprice so as to make its limitations all the 
more grotesque. Dickens had to create Mr. Swiveller and the 
Marchioness and Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp, and Mrs. Prig 
and the Mother of the Modern Gracchi, and Miss Codger and 
Mr. Putnam Smif, and Mr. Scadder and Mr. Jefferson Brick, 
before he could make them betray their inner incongruities ; 
while Shakespeare had ready to his hand the types of gross 
shopkeepers and merry wives and keen-witted clowns of whom 
he made such excellent fun. Weare disposed to think that the 
two difficulties of modern humourists are, that they have very 
inferior subjects for their humour since what is called 
“civilisation ” has spread a thin veil of monotony and uni- 
formity over the sharply contrasted types of social life; and 
next, that modern men and women are far too easily amused, 
and indulge in superficial mirth at quips and cranks of 
the feeblest kind, which at best only cause a thin cackle of 
jaws prepared to giggle, and not the hearty laugh of true 
delight. 





THE ARDLAMONT MYSTERY. 


HE Ardlamont trial is a sharp object-lesson in the 
difference between violent presumption and solid 
evidence. We do not suppose Mr. Monson’s closest friends 
would deny that when his trial began there was a violent 
presumption that he had been concerned in the death, by 
shooting, of his pupil, Cecil Hambrough. The lad, to begin 
with, had died in Monson’s presence of a gunshot wound, and 
that wound, however inflicted, was in the back of the head. 
The only spectators of the event were the prisoner Monson 
and a man supposed to be named Scott, and while Monson’s 
wife had an assigned insurance of £20,000 on Cecil Ham- 
brough’s life, Scott had disappeared on the day of the death 
out of police ken. Those facts were sufficient to raise a pre- 
sumption that Monson had some connection with the death, and 
when it was further known that Monson had “ financed ” Cecil 
Hambrough and his father, that he had given confused or 
contradictory accounts of the tragedy, that he had mis- 
described Scott, and that on the day preceding the death he 
and Cecil Hambrough had been in a boat which suddenly 
sank or upset, the presumption became a violent one. Every 
one expected that the facts would be proved by the Crown, 
and that being proved the Court of Session would have no 
hesitation in convicting and sentencing the accused. As the 
trial proceeded, the presumption became more violent than 
ever, for the facts, as we have stated them, were proved up to 
the hilt. There was positive evidence that Cecil Hambrough 
died as alleged, that Monson was with him, that the alleged 
assignment of an insurance existed, that Scott had dis- 
appeared, and that on the previous day the dead man, 
while in company with Monson, had been nearly drowned. 
Nevertheless, the jury found a verdict of “ Not proven,” and 
we do not believe that any competent person who has read 
the Lord Justice Clerk’s summing-up of the evidence can 
doubt that the verdict was correct. The testimony was all 
presumption, and not evidence. The facts were all correct, 
but there was nothing whatever except his presence on the 
ground to connect them with the accused. It was alleged, for 
instance, that the motive for the crime was to obtain the in- 
surance money, but it was shown that Monson could not have 
obtained it. Cecil Hambrough being a minor, his assignment 
was invalid, and the money would pass at his death, not to 
either of the Monsons, but to his own father. It was possible, 
of course, as a guess, that Monson did not know this, but there 
was no evidence of that ignorance, and a violent presumption 
against it, for the whole course of his history, as related in 
Court, showed Monson a man over-versed in financial trickery 
and financial law. Indeed, that was one of the points on 
which counsel for the Crown specially relied. Yet if Monson 
knew the law, all certainty as to the motive of the crime, if there 
was crime, disappeared, to be replaced by inadmissible guesses 
that Monson might have hoped, as the insurance office knew 





Hambrough’s age, to be paid without demur, even at the risk 
of an action for the money sure to be instituted by the true 
heir, if the facts were ever revealed. Such guesses are not 
evidence, or anything approaching it. Then as to the circum. 
stances of death, the experts differed so strongly that both 
Judge and jury felt the uncertainty to be irremovable, more 
especially as one witness, not impeached on either side, 
showed conclusively that an accidental wound from behind, 
endured while carelessly carrying a gun, might occur, and 
had actually occurred to himself personally. Then as to 
Scott. Scott’s disappearance was, of course, the mystery of 
the case, and told heavily against the accused. If he had dis. 
appeared, it was argued, he had fled; and if he had fled, what 
should he flee for except his consciousness of participation in 
acrime? That sounds logical; but there was not one tittle 
of evidence in support of it. That Scott had gone to Glasgow 
on the day of Cecil Hambrough’s death, and then disappeared, 
was certain; but he might have disappeared for other reasons 
—might be hiding from some other charge, might be at sea on 
board a sailing-ship, or might be dead when the hue and cry was 
raised. There was literally nothing but guesswork to connect 
him with the murder, not even the carrying of a gun, or the 
hope of any profit from Cecil Hambrough’s death, while there 
was one strong a priori presumption against the belief put 
forward on the part of the Crown. No murderer wants wit- 
nesses. If Monson was guilty, his summoning, or permitting 
Scott, who might betray him or blackmail him, to witness the 
deed was absolutely unintelligible, nearly impossible—except 
on a single supposition, which we do not give because 
there is not a particle of evidence for it; because there 
was no reason for it, for Monson’s nerves are steel; 
and because it was not so much as asserted by the 
prosecution. The Scott episode, considered as evidence, 
was the weakest part in the whole chain of testimony. 
And, finally, as to the boat. It was proved that there 
was a hole in the boat, and that the plug came out, and that 
Hambrough fell into the water; but as to who made the hole 
or how the plug came to fail, there was not a word of testi- 
mony, verbal or indirect. Monson might have made the hole, 
or Scott, or any John Smith,—the only facts certain being 
that Cecil Hambrough was not drowned, and had no suspicion 
that he had been attacked. The case for the prosecution 
consisted in fact of more or less probable guesses, upon which 
the jury could hardly decide; and accordingly they brought 
in the verdict which means just that,—namely, “ Not 
proven.” Had they been trying the case in England, they 
must have acquitted the accused, and in returning the verdict 
they did, they went to the very verge of justice. There isa 
mystery surrounding the case still; but the mystery has not 
been shown to arise from any definite act of Monson’s, except 
his advice to Hambrough to effect the insurances, which 
might have been inspired by a different motive, a wish to get 
something out of the estate even if Hambrough should 
accidentally die before he could sign profitable bonds. 


We are not, of course, asserting that Monson or Scott or 
anybody else is innocent of the death of Cecil Hambrough. 
We know no more about that sad event or its causes than the 
jury did, which, so far as solid evidence goes, was just nothing 
at all, and only mention the case because the habit of con- 
sidering presumption equivalent to evidence is growing upon 
everybody. It must grow while publicity increases so fast. 
The stories upon which the majority base their beliefs as to 
facts, and especially as to personal facts, nine times out of 
ten have their groundwork in presumptions more or less 
violent. Nobody cross-examines reporters or correspondents, 
while interviewers would as soon strike the persons inter- 
viewed as put them on their oaths, or even imply with any 
clearness that they did not believe them. Of course 
much of this is inevitable, exact evidence being usually 
unattainable even as to the most ordinary facts—reports of 
deaths, for example, which we all accept from the Times with- 
out even thinking of the evidence—but it ought to make us 
much more careful than we are in giving full credence to any 
statement whatsoever. Provisional belief or disbelief is a 
most healthy state of mind even as regards spooks, and 
as regards men it is almost essential to sound judgment. 
We are always seeing stories, especially about Kings 
and statesmen, which greatly affect the minds of whole 
nations, which are sometimes true and sometimes false, 
but which, in either case, rest not upon evidence, but 
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upon presumption,—that is, upon an induction from alleged 
facts the accuracy of which has never been proved. 
The career of one of the ablest men in our genera- 
tion, Prince Jerome Napoleon, was broken in that way, all 
France doubting his personal courage, upon evidence which 
court-martial might have instantaneously disproved. Such 
peliefs, accorded without solid evidence, constantly deflect the 
course of affairs, and sometimes work the irreparable kind of 
mischief which, but for an able Judge and a patient jury, 
popular presumption would have worked in the case of the 
man accused of the Ardlamont murder. We use the word 
« mischief ” with no intention of implying complete belief in 
Monson’s innocence. We have no such certainty any more 
than the jury had, but the point is not our certainty or 
the jury’s, but the evidence against the accused, and except 
the fact that he was on the spot when the death occurred, 
‘there was practically none. 





MODERN BURGLARY. 
URGLARY is almost the ‘only form of violent crime 
which at present shows no tendency to decrease. It 
exhibits, on the contrary, a steady growth, both in the organi- 
sation and the appliances by which it is conducted, and in 
the loss of property caused by an army of skilled depredators 
to whom the law is perhaps over-tender. We need not seek 
further than the columns of the daily papers for evidence of the 
outrageous nature of this sleepless war on property. On Satur- 
day last, for example, two women were charged at the West 
London Police-court with being concerned in receiving £1,000 
worth of jewellery, which had been stolen from a house in 
Cromwell Road, together with watches and chains belonging 
to other owners. The actual burglars had been sentenced the 
day before to nine months’ and five months’ imprisonment for 
being caught in the act of breaking into another house in the 
same neighbourhood. The burglars, according to the state- 
ment of one of the women charged, had actually sent for 
her when in Holloway Gaoi a few days before their trial, and 
had directed her to a house in Rosebery Avenue “ to look for 
some money,” where she found the jewellery. The police 
appear to have been well informed of what was going on, and 
also visited the house, which was by them described as “a 
perfect hotbed of crime,” or, rather, of organised burglary. 
Displayed in the police-court were more than a hundred keys, 
many prepared skeleton-keys, twenty-four files, and a com- 
plete set of burglar’s implements. In a second case, an inno- 
cent-looking laundry is found to bea burglar’s depdt. In a 
third, heard on the same day, two men, one an “engineer ”— 
that is, a mechanical artisan, a class which, with the lock- 
smiths, furnishes some of the most dangerous burglars—were 
sentenced to one and three months’ hard labour respectively, 
under that most useful Act which enables the police to arrest 
persons suspected of frequenting a neighbourhood for an un- 
lawful purpose. The case is one of hundreds, illustrating the 
vigilance of our overworked and undermanned police-force in 
the prevention as well as the detection of crime. The men 
were “marking” houses for subsequent operations, and 
though, when arrested, they protested that a skeleton-key 
found on them was “of the most ordinary and innocent 
kind,” and only unlocked their own front-doors, the constable 
proved that it would also unlock his; that one of the men 
was “known for some years as an expert burglar;” and that 
he had been previously convicted. Arrest for “loitering with 
intent” is generally followed by a remand, which enables 
the police of different districts to compare notes as to the 
identity of the subjects, and prove their connection with pre- 
vious offences. One of the neatest convictions obtained in 
this way is among the justly prized memories of Scotland 
Yard. A number of serious burglaries were committed in a 
suburb, the sole trace left by the perpetrators being a number 
of wedges of a curious dark wood. These wedges are among 
the necessary implements of the trade, being laid against the 
jamb of the door or window attacked, as a fulcrum on which 
to rest the “jemmy ” used to wrench it open. Some months 
afterwards, two men were arrested for “loitering,” though the 
only pitces de conviction found upon them were a few wedges. 
The men, of course, protested their innocence; but during 
their remand, a quick-witted police officer was struck with 
the resemblance of the wedges to those found previously in 
the houses in the distant suburb. The wedges were collected 
and compared; and in the room lately occupied by the 





thieves, parts of the back of an old Windsor chair were 
found which the wedges, when pieced together, exactly 
fitted. A further search revealed more wedges in process 
of manufacture, and the chair and the evidence were 
alike completed. 

This specimen now rests in the Museum of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, a collection 
which gives an unpleasant shock to the visitor from the 
overwhelming evidence it affords of the skill, numbers, 
malignity, organisation, and highly specialised education 
of the burglar brigade. The exhibition corresponds in 
the main to what in a scientific museum would be the 
“students’” collection. It is representative rather than bulky; 
impressive, not so much from the number of the specimens, 
great though that is, as from the variety and the minute 
completeness and sub-division of the different branches of the 
trade. Roughly speaking, burglars practise either as house- 
breakers or warehouse-burglars. In the case of the last, the 
iron safe is the object of attack, and as the watchman is either 
absent, decoyed away, or an accomplice, the implements used 
are of the largest kind, and their use not unaccompanied by 
noise. ‘“ Jemmies,” or steel crowbars, from three to five feet 
long, thick, weighty, and with hooked points like eagles’ 
beaks, ponderous “ braces” for drilling holes into the locks of 
safes, steel wedges, and leaden hammers faced with leather to 
deaden sound, even canisters of gunpowder for blowing out 
the locks, are part of the equipment of the “safe” burglar. 
“Family burgling ” is a separate branch of the art. The tools 
are far more delicate, and means of escape must be provided 
in addition to those of forcible entry. Neat ladders of tarred 
rope, for fixing to porticos as a ready means of descent, are 
an old precaution. But the wire and string entanglement 
which are now invariably stretched across the paths and 
gardens of villa and country residences in order to trip up 
pursuers, are a recent improvement, generally adopted by the 
profession. The equipment of the warehouse-burglar is too 
bulky for hand-carriage, and is always taken to the scene of 
action in a cab or a spring-cart. The house-burglar carries 
his tools in his long overcoat,—a broken overcoat-button, of 
which one-half was found on a smashed window-sill, was used 
to identify a burglar last week. Some of the “jemmies” at 
Scotland Yard are of very careful workmanship, unscrewing 
in the centre, and able to be concealed in a hat. Masks are 
an antiquated precaution. One is, however, preserved, which 
was worn by a burglar who was detected under a bed ina 
public-house before closing-time. Burglaries committed 
after 9 o’clock incur a heavier penalty than house-breaking 
achieved before that hour. For this and other reasons the 
time of dinner is usually selected for the looting of a large 
establishment. This has only one drawback. It leaves little 
time for exploration, and the burglar must be well acquainted 
with the interior of the house. In this connection women 
play an important, and usually an unconscious part. It is not 
difficult for a nice-spoken young man to get on friendly terms 
with the maid-servants in a large establishment, and servants 
take a special pride in showing their friends and admirers 
round a well-appointed house. A judicious appreciation of the 
taste displayed in the mistress’s boudoir leads naturally to a 
view of the bedroom, and not seldom to voluntary information 
as tu the position of the jewel-box or safe. Nearly all the recent 
great jewel-robberies from private houses have been effected 
during the dinner-hour. Midnight burglary is often less skil- 
fully performed and far more dangerous to the life both of the 
owner and of the police. Recently fire-arms have gone out 
of favour with the house-breaker, and the Return for last year 
gives only some fifteen instances of burglary with pistols, and 
fewer of their use. But after the exploits of Peace, the 
revolver was generally carried and used with malignant 
frequency. The courage with which unarmed policemen 
faced these desperadoes has hardly been appreciated enough. 
There does not appear to be an instance on record in which a 
constable has hesitated to seize his man when threatened or fired 
upon, a fact to which the present unpopularity of the revolver 
with midnight-thieves is perhaps attributable. Peace, when 
captured, had a large revolver strapped to his wrist, pretty fair 
evidence that he intended to use it, and not to lose it. The 
revolver with which a plucky young gentleman was wounded 
when in pursuit of a burglar at Muswell Hill is still shown 
at Scotland Yard; and there are always a few desperate 
characters who will take life with as little scruple as property. 
Probably the very worst of recent offenders of this class were 
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the Hoxton burglars, Hobbs and Wright, who were captured 
after a desperate chase across house-roofs, in the course of 
which two constables were wounded and two revolvers emptied 
by Wright. This ruffian openly regretted in Court that he 
had not killed his man, and implored the Judge to sentence 
him to death rather than to penal servitude for life. 
Perhaps the least hopeful feature of the subject from 
the householders’ point of view is the failure to provide any 
interior protection which can match the resources of the 
assailants, though these, unlike the Indian burglar who cuts 
through the house-wall with a heavy iron trowel as he lies on 
his stomach, attack windows and doors only. The law is very 
tender about burglars’ lives, though probably a good old- 
fashioned blunderbuss, which will filla room with shot, makes a 
prodigious report, and does not kill, would be an effective fire- 
arm. The electric light, so easily turned on by those who 
know the house, and so difficult to work by those who do not, 
is said to be far the best modern protection. In London 
houses a noisy terrier is also a useful guard; large dogs in 
outdoor kennels are always “hocussed” or poisoned. But 
the professional burglar is nearly always known to the police, 
who are baffled, not by want of knowledge, but by the curious 
state of the law, which leaves the thief free to play the game 
with every advantage to himself until caught red-handed. 
A few months in gaol atone for the first and second offences, 
by which time he has grown so cunning and dexterous that 
detection and conviction are alike difficult. The alternative 
seems to be either to give the police enlarged powers to deal 
with known criminals, or to increase their numbers, so that 
the nightly patrols shall be more numerous and more effective. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM THE NILE. 

’ Eeypt, like Gibraltar, is a name which suggests cross-roads 
of thoughts. Is it the Bible for us; or is it Herodotus; or 
the Egyptological jargon of the museums, or “ The Arabian 
Nights ;” or twenty other things? Happy here, as elsewhere, 
the man with a “hobby.” Aristotle says we don’t want a 
mathematician to make after-dinner speeches, but it would be 
worse to hear him discourse on fluxions out of place. We 
shall be grateful presently to the owner of the antiquarian 
hobby-horse, when we visit the Mosque of El Hazhar, or the 
Serapeum. But we do not want to mount at once. It is the 
present which at our first entrance into Egypt fills the eye 
and exercises the imagination, for Egypt is no longer the 
land of curiosities alone to us. It is a living country with an 
eventful recent history, and a promise for the future, which is 
to all appearance being rapidly fulfilled. I do not scruple to 
confess that my first feeling on setting foot in the most 
ancient country in the world, was that of British pride; to 
see evidence on all sides that we, and no one else, are driving 
the coach, and driving it well. It is not merely that the 
passenger lands without fuss or extortion, nor that he has 
passed through the Custom-house with far less ado than at 
Algesiras, for these conveniences exist at Tangier, and are 
not essentially connected with British rule. Port Said was 
created by the Canal, and is not much to be proud of, being a 
sentina gentium, or international sink, and an old-fashioned 
Oriental port may be sighed for in this vulgar, hybrid place. 
But as we travel on, there is a sense that English business 
habits have taken root everywhere, and that England turns 
a wheel in the rusty, vast machine of the Pharaohs. 


It would be too gratifying to national pride to put down to 
English influence all the rustic prosperity that meets one all 
along the railway from Ismailia to Cairo. What we can be 
justly proud of is, that we have abolished the kourbash, 
abolished the corvée and conscription, equalised and systema- 
tised the land-tax, lightened the salt-tax; and if we have not 
been able to save the fellah from the consequences of his heed- 
less borrowing, we have removed the causes of it, and prepared 
everything for the departure of the usurer who gives Christians 
and foreigners such a bad name in Egypt. For your true 
Mahommedan does not lend money at 60 per cent.; he only 
buys up the crop beforehand at an enormous profit,—which is 
as lucrative as usury, and no sin. And so, as I look out of 
the windows of the train, I can think that if these fortunate 
agriculturalists knew their own blessings, they would put 
down their secure enjoyment of them to us, and not be ina 











hurry to cry, “Egypt for the Egyptians! ”—which means, 
according to all experience, the kernels for the Pachag and 
Effendis, and the shells for the people. 

If any Englishman wishes to know what his country hag 
been doing in Egypt for the last ten years—but we are 
strangely given to taking our national greatness as a matter 
of course, and giving ourselves little trouble to understand it 
—and has not read Mr. Milner’s book on Egypt, let him loge 
no time in reading it and lending it to his friends. For we go 
so fast, that it will soon be out of date, though published in 
1893. There he will see how the energy and tact of one 
Englishman, seconded by the best staff of subordinates in the 
world, has entirely changed the face of a great country. Ibis 
not a matter of sentiment, as the facts are notorious. In ten 
years Egypt, weak, hopelessly in debt, and bound hand and 
foot to foreign creditors, has become solvent and prosperous, 
Justice has been re-established, property made secure, police 
organised, taxation diminished, an army drilled and officered, 
education founded, many vast public works completed and 
others set afoot, a complex system of international govern. 
ment reduced to simplicity ;—and all in the face of persistent 
opposition from France, and grudging, camel-like acceptance 
of foreign rule on the part of the native rulers of Egypt. What 
makes this achievement the more remarkable is that Egpyt 
has not been treated as a conquered country. The country is 
governed by its own Ministers and its own staff of officials, 
directed by a small number of Englishmen. And this has 
been done so thoroughly that the Egyptians, confessing their 
obligation to the training which they have had from England, 
are saying that they have learnt their lesson and ought to be 
left alone to govern Egypt by themselves. Every one knows 
that if we are to go out of Egypt now, all the old abuses 
would return. The Hast is not so quick in unlearning old 
habits. Let England leave her hold of the country, and in 
three years or less, irrigation-works would decay, the fellaheen 
would be at the mercy of the tax-gatherer, and his shadow the 
usurer; justice would be bought and sold, the Koran would 
take the place of the statute-book, the salt-tax, the palm. 
tree-tax, the corvée would be as burdensome as ever, and 
Egypt would sink back into that condition of indebtedness 
and corruption from which England delivered her. A few 
years more, and she would become again an intolerable 
nuisance, and have to be taken in hand. By whom? Not by 
Europe, for the experiment of a joint Protectorate is not 
likely to be repeated; but either by England again ina 
stronger and sounder position, or by France, if France were 
prosperous and powerful, and if we could endure to see her 
planted in our way to India, controlling the Canal, and 
dominating the Mediterranean from Toulon and Biserta. 
Sooner or later the Protectorate must be established. It isa 
pity we lost the opportunity of establishing it ten years ago. 
It would have been intelligible and justifiable, and would 
have saved us, or more strictly speaking, Lord Cromer, a 
thousand troubles and misunderstandings under which a 
smaller man would have been overwhelmed long ago. 

I wish I had seen Cairo twenty years ago, when the state of 
things described in Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians” was still in 
existence,—that is, the state of things depicted in “The 
Arabian Nights.” Now, half the town is like the new 
quarter at Dresden or Berlin, and even old Cairo bazaars and 
mosques are profaned by the boots of the Giaour, who walks 
about among praying Moslems, shod with non-conducting 
yellow slippers. But we get on board Mr. Cook’s luxurious 
steamer, the best passenger-boat I ever saw, and leave the 
beautiful city behind, feeling only a grateful recollection of 
the view from the citadel, than which Damascus itself cannot 
afford a finer prospect. 

It is my first sight of the Nile; a smiling, cheerful stream, 
flowing smoothly and without eddies, which tell a tale of 
troubles, like wrinkles on the human face. The river has 
been falling for three weeks, but is still high; and all along 
its banks from Cairo to Asiout the peasants are at their 
busiest, ploughing, sowing, hoeing, watering with laborious 
“ shadoofs” and groaning “sakiyehs,” or waterwheels worked 
by oxen or camels. After two months of incessant watering, 


they will reap their crops of “ dourra,” muize, cotton, or sugar. 
The patient palm-tree alone needs no watering, but sends its 
roots down to the lower soil, where the water-supply never 
fails its thirst. ‘Then they will plough and sow again, and 





even a third time, if the inundation has been plentiful. 
The broad red river seems to invite us to visit the wonders 
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it has to show. The wind blows fresh astern, swelling the 
gails of the dahabiyehs which are running south like our- 
selves; to us it means only more or less comfort as we sit on 
deck, and we do not regard it. The aspect of the country is 
in harmony with the river. A peaceful horizontal landscape, 
bordered by low hills of yellowish colour into shadows of rose 
and blue, delicately coloured as one sees them in a clear air. 
The whole sky is full of white light, an effect almost unknown 
in England, where there is always a tinge of blue or yellow. 
The same objects repeat themselves perpetually, and for days 
we see nothing else; an endless succession of palm-groves, 
fields of sugar-cane and dourra, squalid, picturesque, brown 
villages, now and then a town with some white houses and a 
few minarets, canals, oxen, buffaloes, turbaned men on the 
sky-line riding near the tails of donkeys, men half-clothed or 
naked working in the fields or at the water-sweeps, graceful 
women, like Marthas and Marys, in blue robes and black 
veils, filling water-pots or carrying them majestically on their 
heads, naked children, flocks of brown and black sheep and 
goats tended by Laban and Jacob. These are the simple 
elements of a pastoral landscape, which, however monotonous, 
never wearies the eyes or the attention. It might not be so, if 
we were distracted by the thought that these country people 
were oppressed and miserable. Poor, no doubt, they are; 
and bad habits of government are not done away with bya 
Governor’s order, nor even by ten years’ patient labour; but 
the worst of their grievances are removed, they have begun 
to nourish hope and confidence; and their wants are a little 
meal, the water of the river, a few yards of cheap cotton, and 
a hut to creep into at night. Segetis certa fides suae, the 
farmer’s prayer, is theirs to the full. All they need to make 
them happy is enough money to buy water-wheels and steam- 
pumps,—for the shadoof employs the incessant labour of six 
men to an acre, and the population of Egypt gives but one 
man toanacre. They will have that, too, in time, if we stay 
here ;—but if we go? 

The Nile has probably lost some picturesque features since 
it has become a more frequent thoroughfare. No longer can 
we see crocodiles basking on the mud-banks, nor admire the 
roseate hues of flamingoes. There is no lack of birds, however. 
Great flocks of stupid pelicans sit side by side with their feet 
in the water, or rise in vast clouds and wheel high in the air, 
shining as they turn in the sunlight; patient herons stand 
waiting for the fish, which the black-and-white kingfisher 
snaps up; pied-plovers tumble and flap like English lapwings ; 
bee-eaters of vivid green sit on the ground; barred hoopoes 
hurry through the cane-brakes ; coffee-coloured vultures, like 
enormous turkeys, sit in twos and threes on the banks 
digesting their last meal of carrion ; hooded crows are always 
cheerfully employed; and flocks of clean white egrets follow 
the plough in the absence of rooks. 

Iconclude my letter with a local picture. We landed at 
Asiout, and rode to the brown town with its domes and 
minarets. It was market-day, and the streets were crowded 
with people from town and country with their white turbans 
and blue caftans. We climbed a hill, and could look over its 
shoulder. On one side is the rich plough-land, with patches 
of verdure where the new corn is springing; then the cheerful 
town, the windings of the Nile, and the blue, fertile plain to 
the south. On the other, as if a carpet had been laid on the 
sand, the green suddenly ends, and the desert stretches away 
for hundreds of miles to the west and south-west. Here, said 
our dragoman, till the troubles in the Soudan began, used to 
come caravans from Darfur, forty days’ journey, with ivory, 
ostrich-feathers, and slaves, to enrich Egypt. Now the trade 
igatan end, and beyond the border of Egypt no caravans 
dare travel. I thought that if our country had done her duty 
at an unhappy crisis, all this country might have been open 
to civilisation, and happier caravans be speeding across the 
desert from east and west to free, not to enslave, the in- 
habitants of the Soudan. Such is the result of a missed 
opportunity. Semper nocuit differre paratis. 

F. WarRE CorNIsH. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND BOARD-SCHOOLS. 


[To tHe Epriror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Siz,—I cannot think that the writer of the article in your 


the Education question, realises the other side. Let me put 


the other side very briefly. Granted that the buildings of 
# voluntary school are good, the Government grant and the 
fee-grant taken together supply at least six-sevenths of the 
cost of maintenance. To go for the rates means that the 
ratepayer shall supply the seventh penny, and that when the 
whole of the maintenance expenses are supplied from public 
funds, private managers shall continue, in return for the 
buildings, to have the entire control of the school. The crux lies 
in the appointment of the teachers. The clergy who dissent 
from the rate policy, do not believe that the ratepayer will 
be content to pay unless he is directly represented on the 
management; and they do not know why he should. They 
also believe that the supporters of voluntary schools are 
quite able to pay the seventh penny if they are willing, and if 
they are not willing to make this small sacrifice for the sake of 
training the little ones committed to them, in the principles of 
the Christian Faith, then it appears evident that they do not 
really set a high value on definite religious education. It is 
impossible to separate religious from secular education, and 
to assess the religious education at so much, and secular at 
so much. The teachers are paid for the whole education, and 
the whole ought to be in the best sense religious. If Church- 
men gave half as much to Church schools as they spend on 
their amusements, there would be no lack of funds; if they 
are not prepared for this small measure of self-sacrifice, 
universal Board-schools are inevitable; but universal Board- 
schools, bad as that alternative would be, seem to me better 
than schools which would very soon be voluntary schools only 
in name.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Jerram Hunt. 
Rainbow Hill Vicarage, Worcester, December 24th. 





JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The writer of the review on Major Griffiths’ work on 
prison life, in the Spectator of December 9th, is apparently 
not aware of the passing of the Reformatory Schools Act, 
1893. By that Act, the necessity of sending a child to prison, 
either on remand or as a preliminary to detention in a 
reformatory, is avoided. The workhouse authorities in this 
city have kindly consented to receive all children pending the 
necessary inquiries; and since the Act came into operation, I 
have sent no child to prison, either on remand or after com- 
mittal toa reformatory. This alteration is one I have long 
advocated, and which I consider most beneficial. 

You may be the more willing to insert this letter as it will 
serve to show that even a stipendiary Magistrate, who, 
according to your correspondent, Mr. Francis Darwin, is 
“autocratic and unsympathetic, and whose mind becomes 
almost poisoned by criminal surroundings,” has still enough 
of sympathy left to welcome and take advantage of every 
means which the law affords him for the better reformation 
of juvenile criminals.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. STEWART. 

City Magistrates’ Office, Dale Street, Liverpool, Dec. 11th. 





MAJOR PERCY’S MISSION AFTER WATERLOO. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectTator.’’] 


Srz,—In the very interesting extracts from the late Miss 
Bagot’s journal, communicated by her niece to the Spectator 
of December 23rd, there is a pomt which seems to want 
clearing up, where the journal charges Major Percy with in- 
accuracy in including Sir William Ponsonby amongst the 
killed at Waterloo. Having no books of reference here, I feel 
some diffidence in asserting that the journal is wrong and 
Major Percy right. I have little doubt that the journal was 
led into error by ignoring the fact that there were two Pon- 
sonbys—both cavalry officers, who fell on the same part of 
the field—viz., General Sir William Ponsonby, who commanded 
the Union Brigade, and Colonel the Hon. F. Ponsonby, who 
commanded (I think), the 12th Light Dragoons. 

That Sir William Ponsonby, who, by raising his cocked-hat, 
gave the signal for the famous charge of the Union Brigade, 
was killed outright, is, I believe, beyond dispute. It was to 
Colonel the Hon. F. Ponsonby, while lying wounded in the 
same muddy hollow where Sir William, on his exhausted 
charger, was overtaken and slain by French Lancers, that the 
strange adventures referred to in the journal happened, ending 
in the miraculous preservation of his life. Should my correc- 





issue of December 23rd, on the Archbishop of Canterbury and 


tion of the journal’s correction of Major Percy, itself require 
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correction, Captain Siborne’s exhaustive account of the 
Battle of Waterloo will supply full material.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. (Buttock) Hatt. 
Le Maquis, St. Raphaél (Var), France, December 26th. 
P.S.—I may perhaps be permitted to add that my father, 
the late Major Bullock, had his horse shot under him at 
Waterloo while charging with his regiment, the 11th Light 
Dragoons. 





RECLAIMING THE WASH. 

(To tHe Eprrork oF THE ‘“‘ SpzcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—The subject of reclaiming the Wash is naturally 
one of very considerable interest in the part of Nor- 
folk from which I take the liberty of asking you to con- 
sider a few of the difficulties apparently overlooked in your 
interesting article, in the Spectator of December 23rd. 
As you are evidently aware, the subject is by no means 
a new one. Sir John Rennie’s report, referred to by 
yourself and the writers in the Daily Chronicle, disclosed, to 
tell the plain truth, a visionary scheme. I do not mean to 
say that his plans could never be put into practice; doubtless 
they could, upon two conditions,—the first, unlimited time, 
and the next, similarly unlimited means. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that when the “ Victoria county ” proposal 
was first given publicity, it excited great interest in this part 
of the country. It was thoroughly considered by gentlemen of 
large capital, and filled with a laudable spirit of enterprise,— 
the late Lord George Bentinck, amongst others, took much 
interest in it, as did several Norfolk and Cambridgeshire land- 
owners. But the scheme finally settled down to the much 
more limited enterprise of the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
whose operations, extending from the year 1851 to the present 
time, are by no means encouraging to similar speculators, 
much less to such a scheme as is now revived. We, Sir, in 
this locality have a lively recollection of the experience of 
such firms of contractors as Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, 
and the late Mr. Simons, of Hull, who raised up their banks 
against the German Ocean only to find a practical illustration 
of the fable of Mrs. Partington and her mop against the 
Atlantic. Yes, Sir, the most persevering efforts were doomed 
to failure, and Mr. Simons had the misfortune to be ruined in 
a single night by the destruction of his plant and all his 
works. 

Since these failures, the Norfolk Estuary Company has 
prudently confined itself to assisting, in a humble if tedious 
way the operations of Nature, without challenging the north- 
east winds and the tides they throw into the Wash to deadly 
combat. They are reclaiming land undeniably, but very 
slowly, and if Mr. G. Meynell, the chairman of the company, 
or its vice-chairman, Sir William Ffolkes, were consulted by 
the new schemers, I am sure they would put the Daily Chronicle 
and its contributors into possession of much valuable informa- 
tion. Indeed, lam not sure they would not be glad to put them 
into possession of the Norfolk Estuary Company itself and 
all its prospective property in the Wash, upon very generous 
terms. Anyhow,Iam quite sure the difficulties and cost of 
the proposal have been greatly underrated, and that if the 
unemployed have no better opening for their labour than the 
one suggested, they have but little to fall back upon. The 
work would absorb millions of public money and most likely 
hundreds of years before any considerable portion would be 
ready for profitable cultivation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s Lynn, December 27th. A. §. Paae. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEecTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I suppose my writing was indistinct, as my note appears 
in the Spectator of December 23rd with three misprints, viz.,— 
“ Articus,” “duch,” and “potius,” instead of “ Arcticus,” 
“duck,” and “potens.” ‘“ Arthur le Bower” was a slip of my 
own for “Arthur o’ Bower.”—I am, Sir, &c., ETAMERBETA. 





THE HORROR OF TORTURE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In connection with your article under this heading, in 
the Spectator of December 23rd, I venture to communicate a 
personal experience, which may not be exceptional, but is cer- 
tainly remarkable. In December, 1891, I was in Canton. 
One afternoon I visited the principal law-court. Two 











infirm to walk, the other a youth, tolerably vigorous, but 
abject and forlorn in demeanour. The presiding mandarin 
appeared, sat down and sipped his tea, whilst an officia} 
pattered out a long oration, presumably an indictment, for- 
the prisoners proceeded, as I understood, to plead “Not 
guilty.” What followed was this :—The old man was held up 
—not held down—whilst two stolid Chinamen flogged him 
with long pliant canes above the knees. The youth was 
divested of his chains, which were then piled in front of him, 
Upon these he was compelled to kneel, whilst his feet, hands, 
and pigtail were all attached by a cord to a post behind him, 
and tightly secured. 

The cries of the victims and the complete composure of the 





‘spectators were alike disgusting. I said as much to my guide, 


whom I generally regarded as an amiable being. His reply 
was,—‘ This very interesting. I never seen this before,” 
though I have no doubt he had. The explanation of the 
dreadful scene—excuse there could be none—was that, by the: 
law of China, no man can be executed until he has confessed 
his guilt. These two individuals had been convicted beyond 
doubt of heinous crimes; but they refused to confess. The- 
alternative before them was execution or death by torture, 
and apparently they preferred the latter. The ceremony [ 
witnessed was to be repeated de die in diem until either life 
or resolution gave way. How the end came, of course I never- 
knew. It was an episode to impel many reflections ; the most 
practical being this, that it is strange that such things can be 
found existing to-day under the authority of a Court to which 
a British Minister is accredited.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Moritz, December 25th. REGINALD Lucas. 








POETRY. 


FIVE SONNETS. 
I—THE RIVALS. 
Man’s good and evil angels came to dwell 
As housemates, at his board and hearth alway ; 
One, secret as the night, one, frank as day, 
Both lovely, and in puissance matched full well. 
Each hourly strove her sleepless foe to quell, 
And ever and anon the bright fiend lay 
Foiled, and her countenance, racked with sick dismay, 
Changed, and its tyrannous beauty masklike fell. 





Ah, could man’s thought for ever fix and stay 
That glimpse of horrors he might quake to tell, 
*T'were easy, then, the temptress to repel! 

But ’neath the glorious mask and brave array 
How shall he know thee, leprous witch of hell, 

Robed to allure and fanged to rend and slay ? 


II—THE SOUL’S OPPORTUNITY. 
My friend the kindly champion of his kind, 
Who loves not God, or loves Him unaware, 
Loving in man whatever is most fair, 
Said lightly : “ Him whom men adore I find 
Less worshipful than is the adoring mind. 
Poorly His deeds, that cost Him nought, compare 
With splendour of the lowliest soul that e’er 
Bore others’ pain and its own bliss resigned ! ” 


Friend, is this truth ? The more effalgent, then, 
Blazes the magnanimity of God, 

Who, making steep our path and hard to ken, 
With doubts begirt us and with weakness shod,. 

Since thus alone was possible to men 
A peak of glory not Himself had trod. 


III.—_MALIGN BEAUTY. 
A face like morning, with a heart of night! 
Not though in deserts fanged with death thou roam, 
Or couch ’mid monsters of the ooze and foam, 
Shalt thou be blasted with so dread a sight 
As when a soul whose errand is to blight 
And shatter, makes a glorious body its home, 
Foul tenant of a stately palace-dome, 
Imperial towers, and gardens of delight. 


Look through her windows! See,—a pilgrim guest 
Is feasted by the bounteous chitelaine. 





prisoners in chains were introduced—one an old man, too 


Fledged are the hours with wine and song and jest- 
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The morrow cometh. Shall he rise and hie 
Forth on his way? He grasps his staff in vain, 
In her deep dungeons flung, to rot and die. 


IV.—NIGHT AND A STAR. 

Fast bound I sat, the thrall of inward gloom ; 
Heard the great tidal rhythm of Life and Law, 
Unheeding ; and without emotion saw 

The flowerlike world’s immortal tint and bloom. 

And a voice echoed through my soul’s dark room : 
“O helpless on fate’s torrent as a straw ! 

To strive—to fail—to feed oblivion’s maw— 

Such, and no more, thy work and wage and doom!” 


Then, from some height beyond these dusks and dews, 
Methought a sphery whisper fluttered down : 
“To suffer and in silence build thy days, 
To knit life firm and earn thine own soul’s praise,— 
Such, if thou wilt (for power is thine to choose), 
Such, and so great, thy task and meed and crown.” 


v.—TO ONE WHO HAD WRITTEN IN DERISION OF 
THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
Dismiss not so, with light, hard phrase and cold, 
Ev’n if it be but fond imagining, 
The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old! 
Not thus, to luckless men, are tidings told 
Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing ; 
And is eternity a slighter thing, 
To have or lose, than kisses or than gold ? 


Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 

My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 

To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire, 
And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze above 

And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 
His pardon for each word that wronged his love. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
III, 9. 
Hor. Donec gratus eram tibi, Will. When in the golden days 
Nec quisquam potior brachia of yore 
candidae Thy favour I enjoyed 
Cervici juvenis dabat, (Though purely Scottish to the 
Persarum vigui rege beatior. core), 
My bliss was unalloyed : 
Proud of a love that jealous 
fate 
Methought could never mar, 
I envied not the high estate 
Of Kaiser or of Czar. 


Lyd. Donec non alia magis Brit. So long, sweet William, as 
Arsisti, neque erat Lydia post I reigned 
Chloén, Unrivalled in thy breast, 
Multi Lydia nominis Ere blarneying Hibernia gained 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia. The throne I erst possessed ; 
Proud of thy genius and thy love, 
I candidly confess 
I ranked Victoria’s realm above 
The realm of good Queen Bess. 


Hor. Me nuncThressaChloéregit Will. Me now Hibernia holds in 
Dulces docta modos et citharae thrall, 
sciens, My crownless harpy Queen! 
Pro qua non metuam mori, With herI chant in Tara’s Hall 
Si parcentanimaefata superstiti. |“ The Wearing of the Green.” 
For her dear sake I’d rant and 
rail 
At every institution, 
Although such conduct should 
entail 
A sudden dissolution. 


Lyd. Me torret face mutua Brit. Me Cecil fires with mutual 
Thurini Calais filius Ornyti, flame, 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, My masterful Marquis ! 
Si parcent puero fata superstiti. I love him for his noble name, 
His ancient pedigree. 
Two dissolutions in two years 
For him I’d undergo, 
Provided that the House of Peers 
Escaped an overthrow. 


Hor. Quid, si prisca redit Venus, Will. Suppose the old familiar 
Diductosque jugo cogit aéneo ? fire 
Si flava excutitur Chloé, Afresh within me burned ? 
Rejectaeque patet janua Ly- Suppose the lady and her lyre 
diae ? In weariness I spurned ? 
What if I bowed my Irish bride 
Politely to the door, 
And swore unswervingly to bide 
With thee for evermore? 


Lyd. Quanquam sidere pulchrior Brit. Though fairer than the 
Ile est, tu levior cortice et im- Star were he, 
proho Than Hottentot thou sabler, 
Iracundior Hadria, More flighty than Mid-Cork’s 
Tecum vivere amem, tecum M-P., 
obeam libens. Than Channel chops unsta- 
bler ; 
With thee as guardian of my 
race 
Life’s bliss anew would bloom, 
With thee unfalteringly I'd face 
The deadly ding of doom. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——=<————— 
NEW MEXICO.* 


On the southern border of the United States there exists 
a territory which, though nominally a part of the great 
Northern Republic, belongs to it only in name. Long before 
North America knew the European invader, three-and-a-half 
centuries ago, New Mexico was overrun by the fiery pioneer- 
ing energy of Spain. The vehement life of those early days 
was but shortlived, and when the first flame of conquest had 
died out, New Mexico fell back into the sleep from which it 
has not yet been awakened. American civilisation touches it 
at every point; American railways, even, have forced their 
ways through its quiet places, and thunder at its silent doors ; 
but the land sleeps on, the same to-day as it was three cen- 
turies ago, and as it may yet be three centuries hence. The 
land of Poco Tiempo, our author calls it—the land of “ pretty 
soon,” where the maiiana, the morrow upon which all things 
are done, never becomes the busy to-day of the bustling world. 
He is more happily inspired, perhaps, when he describes it as 
the land of “sun, silence, and adobe,” where the sunlight and 
the silence are unbroken, and only the rough adobe walls of 
half-ruinous dwellings show the life that has been and the 
life that still is. Setting aside the small—the very small— 
sprinkling of American strangers, there are three races that 
inhabit the country ;—first, and most important, some nine 
thousand Pueblo Indians, dwelling in nineteen compact little 
cities—‘‘ peaceful, fixed house-dwelling and house-loving tillers 
of the soil; good Catholics in the churches they have built 
with a patience infinite as that of the Pyramids ; good Pagans 
everywhere else;” then some ten thousand Navajo Indians, 
brothers to those who infest the neighbouring territory of 
Arizona—‘“ sullen, nomad, horse-loving, horse-stealing, horse- 
living vagrants of the saddle; Pagans first, last, and all the 
time.” (itis not difficult to see that our author is an Ameri- 
can),—and, last of all, the Mexicans, the shrunken remnant 
of the Castilian pioneers—“ ignorant as slaves, and more 
courteous than kings,” poverty-stricken but hospitable. The 
Mexicans inhabit several hundreds of scattered villages. The 
Navajos have neither houses nor towns, knowing no roof but 
the wide sky. 


Into this land has Mr. Charles Lummis carried a photo- 
graphic camera, and such a power of descriptive language as 
is only known to the highest American culture; and by the 
aid of these means has brought us back pictures which are 
certainly worth preserving. His illustrative photographs are 
excellent; but, at the risk of seeming ungrateful, we must 
confess that his prose is not invariably successful. His 
excuse is a fair one. ‘ One cannot focus upon sunlight and 
silence; and without them the adobe is a clod. Description 
of the atmospheric effects of the South-West is the most hope- 
less wall against which language ever butted its ineffectual 
head. ‘The light that never was on sea or land’ spends 
itself upon the adobe and the chapparo. Under that in- 








* The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles F, Lummis. London: Sampson Low: 
Marston, and Co, 
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effable alchemy of the sky, mud turns ethereal, and the 
desert is a revelation.” To tell the candid truth, the author’s 
language would have been more effectual if it had been 
more modest in its aims, and had not “ butted ” so 
hard. Nevertheless he has succeeded, on the whole, in 
giving a very effective account of an extremely interest- 
ing subject. The greater part of his work is devoted to 
a description of the Pueblo Indians, town-dwellers who 
apparently lived a sedentary life before the Spanish invasion. 
Racially, the author thinks that these aboriginal inhabitants 
are Mongols. Their cities are well-ordered communities, in 
which the law of the family is as excellent as that of each 
little state. Equality of sex is upheld by giving to the woman 
a nominal superiority. The family relations are, as a rule, 
beautiful. Children are never spoiled nor disobedient ; 
parents are never neglectful nor harsh; and the respect 
owing to old age is faithfully observed. But it is in the 
matter of religion that the Pueblo Indian affords the most 
interesting study. He follows two religions, the old and 
the new, the Pagan and Christian. 

“ Duality is an integral part of their elder religion, as of their 
government....... The very creation is based on sex. There is 
no one God—the Sun-father and the Moon-mother were the equal 
first causes. Their sons, the hero-twins, seem to come next in 
importance ; and behind them marches a countless host of minor 
deities, spirits of every attribute, and forms of every shape. The 
compass has six cardinal points. East, north, west, south, up, 
and down-and-around, in that sacred and inviolable order—and 
each is the Olympus of a community of the Trues. The forces of 
the universe, the processes of nature, the very animals of use or 
danger—all are deified. And with this astoundingly complicated 
mythology of infinite detail, the Pueblo has also his Christian 
Tata Dios. He is as sincere a Catholic as Pagan, though the 
Pagan is naturally the innermost ; and woe to them who would 
profane his church, for which he will give his life. He is baptised, 
confirmed, married, and buried in that church; and for all has 
another set of secret ceremonies of his own. It is another phase 
of their racial contradiction. This human hyphen between the 
present and the utmost past, who lights his pleasure-cigarette 
with an Ohio match, and his medicine-smoke from the prehistoric 
fire-drill; who hunts with the Winchester, and executes with the 
obsidian-tipped arrow; who goes to mass in the great adobe 
church his practical fathers builded for the new faith, and thence 
to his feather prayer-sticks in a mountain cave.” 


A curious anomaly, a good Catholic trembling at the 
displeasure of a medicine-man. But all his life is one 
never-ending religious ceremony. “ His hunts, his dances, his 
races, his very smoking, have all a deep inner significance.” 
And withal, he is virtuous, industrious, peaceable, and God- 
fearing. “ Lo,” cries the author, “the Indian who is not poor.” 
Indeed, from Mr. Lummis’s account, he is so far removed 
from our pity, as to have reached almost the highest point 
of felicity and contentment upon this earth. Such a people and 
such a life offer possibilities of romance that are rarely met 
with in this matter-of-fact age. The author enters upon his 
task of description with a very convincing sympathy for his 
subject. Their ceremonies, their dauces, their foot-races, 
and their home-life, are described after a fashion, which, 
though too often strained and uncouth, is at least vivid 
and picturesque. His account of Acoma, “the city in the 
sky,” cut from the living rocks, and perched high on the 
topmost crags of inaccessible precipices, reads like a 
dream. Excellent, too, is his spirited tale of ‘the chase 
of the chongo,” the foot-races that are half a religious cere- 
mony and half a passionately loved diversion of a race who 
resemble the ancient Greeks in their reverence for human 
strength and endurance. Perhaps the strangest and most 
valuable study that he gives us is that of the Mexican Peni- 
tents. The Catholic Church sternly refuses to countenance 
the self-inflicted tortures of these penitent brothers, who, by 
their own sufferings, wish to expiate the sins of the com- 
munity. And yet, though faithful children of the Ckurch, 
they still persevere, still endure agonies, by the side of which 
the pains of the Indian fakir sink into insignificance. In the 
year 1891, the author was enabled to see not only a procession 
of fanatics who cruelly flogged themselves at every step of a 
long and protracted via dolorosa, who dragged heavy crosses 
over the rocky ground, or burdens of the horrible entraia 
(buckhorn-cactus) upon their naked backs, but also an actual 
crucifixion, under circumstances which left no doubt of the 
hideous suffering inflicted upon the voluntary victim. Of yet 
another unpleasant subject he gives an equally graphic 
description, — the raids and atrocities of the rebellious 





Apaches, and their slow pursuit and ultimate reduction by | Story. By E. Vincent Briton, London: Seeley and Co. 


the frontier soldiers. Few fighting peoples have ever rivalled 
the Apache Indians in destructive powers. For a year-and-a- 
half a handful of them, some thirty warriors encumbered by 
womankind and children, held at bay ali the resources of the 
United States. When they were at last subdued, it was with 
the loss of twenty-five Americans to every Indian that had 
been killed. 

Owing to the popularity of many American authors and 
certain American magazines, we have become acquainted with 
a language which is not our own, though it is said to be the 
best kind of English. Greater familiarity has not endeared 
it to our minds. It is, we regret to say, the language of 
Mr. Lummis. Sometimes it is picturesque, and forgiveness is 
easy; more often it is the reverse. The author describes in one 
place the heroism of a woman who, single-handed, beat back 
a band of Apache marauders, her companion being killed. 
“Later in the day,” he continues, “was found the body of 
the dead American, and beside it the four empty shot-gun 
cartridges used by gritty Belle Davis, of Tombstone, in her 
fight for life.’ Gritty—is that an epithet to be applied to a 
heroine? It literally sets one’s teeth on edge. Not even the 
author’s constant deviations from the strict rules of grammar 
are so annoying as his misuse of familiar words, or his use of 
words which are so far from being familiar as to be unknown 
to the ordinary dictionary. What, for instance, is “the roily 
pulse of the river” ? And what kind of an ass is “‘a devoluted 
donkey”? He talks, too, of “ wreaking a commonwealth,” or 
“wreaking an expression,” as if the word “ to wreak ” had no 
meaning of violence. His painful efforts to find striking 
phrases or words are so evident as to give the ordinary reader 
a sense of physical discomfort. Every now and again he 
seems to light by accident upon some really happy expression ; 
but, as a rule, the finery of his language is of the shoddiest 
kind. It is strange that a man who has written some really 
fine descriptive passages should be capable of such tawdry 
rubbish as—‘ where yon naked babes sport dimpled in a 
dimpling pool, stark warriors wallowed in a grimmier bath, 
and gasped from dying lips undying hate.” 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE fiction of the month is, in the main, disappointing. Well- 
known novelists have not been doing their best work, and 
though some fairly capable new writers have put in an appear- 
ance, they do not give us anything to compensate for the 
falling-off of their seniors. Here, for instance, is Christine. 
It cannot be called a bad novel, for it is written in good 
English, and the narrative hangs together tolerably well; but 
it is not the kind of thing that we expect, and feel we have a 
right to expect, from Miss Adeline Sergeant. We could name 
a score of novelists who are in high favour at the circulating 
libraries, from whom it would be unfair to demand anything 
but a minimum of novelty in the rearrangement of conven- 
tional characters, incidents, and narrative expedients, because 
this is all that they can possibly give. If Miss Sergeant 
chooses to take rank with the score, well and good; we can 
then faintly praise Christine as a fair specimen of an essen- 
tially commonplace kind of work. When, however, we re- 
member the sort of pleasure we have derived from one or 
two books with her name upon their title-pages, we cannot 
be content thus to classify her; we prefer to judge her 
by a higher standard than that which we apply to the 
mere manufacturerjof fiction, even if the application of such 
a test involves the unpleasantness of pronouncing a verdict 
which goes a little against the grain. The fact is, Christine 
is the poorest book Miss Sergeant has written. The heroine, 
who goes out to Egypt at the invitation of a rich uncle, and 
arrives to find that he has suddenly died, the scoundrel who 
endeavours to rob her of her inheritance, the hero who espouses 
her cause, and who is alienated from her by one of those mis- 
understandings which only occur in second-rate fiction, the 
vulgar flirt who entangles the hero in her toils, and the flirt’s 
still more vulgar and vicious sister who makes things uncom- 
fortable for everybody, are all lay-figures familiarity with 





* (1.) Christine. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
—-(2.) The Lesters ; or, A Capitalist’s Labour. By General Sir George Chesney, 
K.C.B., M.P. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—(3.) Tempe. By Con- 
stance Cotterell. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Amabel: @ 
Military Romance. By Cathal Macguire. 3 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
——(5.) Woman and the Man. By Kobert Buchanan. 2 vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus. —(6.) The Star-Guzers. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 vols. London: 
Methuen and Co.—(7.) A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn. By Sarah Doudney. 2 
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which has bred satiety and contempt. The complexities which 
arise out of their hackneyed grouping are not one whit less 
stale and wearisome; and the book has no other raison d’étre 
than that of a time-killer. 

The sub-title of Sir George Chesney’s novel, “a capitalist’s 
labour,” indicates that in T'he Lesters he has another end in 
view than the mere telling of a story, and the reader soon 
discovers that the indication is not misleading. Mr. Lester, 
acountry squire of long descent and terribly impoverished 
resources, finds upon his estate a buried treasure, amounting 
in value to no less a sum than £105,000,000. He thus becomes 
the richest man in the world, and being a person with a strong 
sense of responsibility, he gives his mind to the perplexing 
problem of how to do the most good and the least harm with 
the enormous wealth of which accident has made him the 
steward. To his solution of this problem are devoted various 
chapters which may be blamelessly skipped by the reader who 
is simply a story-lover ; and though (as middle-aged readers 
of The Battle of Dorking may remember) Sir George Chesney, 
by force of sheer lucidity, can make the most technical 
details interesting, the interest of the millionaire’s phil- 
anthropic schemes belongs to Economics rather than to 
Literature. The Lesters, however, has genuine merits as a 
mere story, though it is.a quiet, family chronicle, devoid 
of any pretensions to the symmetry of the ordinary novel 
with its statement and solution of a narrative-problem. Its 
charm is the charm of convincingness,—the quality which 
impresses the imagination in the same way that the reason is 
impressed by substantiated facts and valid inferences; as the 
uncritical novel-reader will say, “It really might be true.” 
Sir George Chesney has, indeed, something of Defoe’s belief- 
compelling power. Even the fact that Mr. Lester’s extra- 
ordinary wealth is devoted to comparatively’ commonplace 
uses heightens the illusion; for though a new Monte Cristo 
might have been a romantic success, he would have been as 
incredible as his illastrious predecessor. Whether The Lesters 
will be a great popular success is doubtful; but whatever the 
verdict of ‘the general,” the smaller audience of “the 
judicious ” will find in the book art that is not the less 
fine for being unobtrusive and unpretentious. 

Mark Twain, in one of his farcical stories, introduces an 
author who set himself to produce a certain work of fiction 
while “ his mind was in a state of chaos, and that chaos in a 
condition of extravagant activity.” We have been reminded 
of this author, and of the extraordinary work produced by 
him in these circumstances, during a bewildered perusal of 
Miss Cotterell’s Tempe. The book has all the cleverness that 
was to be expected from the author of that capital story, 
Strange Gods; but it is cleverness that darkens counsel by 
conceptions without coherence. Miss Cotterell seems to have 
been giving her days and nights not to the reading of Addison, 
but to the study of Mr. George Meredith, Walt Whitman, 
Mr. Edward Carpenter, and other exponents of what is called 
“modernity ;” and in the febrile condition induced by an acute 
attack of mental indigestion, has set herself to embody the 
result of this miscellaneous reading in a three-volume novel. 
We must say that we have found Tempe very hard reading. 
Every one of the persons introduced to us is about as tangible 
as the spectre of the Brocken; the incidents are as un- 
real as the people who play their part in them; and the 
book seems to have been written for the sake of a number of 
conversations in which the heroine analyses her own shadowy 
personality, discusses the personalities of the other shadows 
who flit through the pages of the story, and expounds her 
views of love, friendship, marriage, the duty of flying in the 
face of public opinion, the absurdity of what is ordinarily 
understood as religious belief, and the general unsatisfactori- 
ness of the universe at large. Our standpoint is probably that 
of the Philistine; but it certainly seems to us that Miss 
Cotterell has tried to be startling and revolutionary, and has 
only succeeded in being tiresome. 

The author of Amabel evidently knows a good deal about 
the details of military life, and bas a fair idea of the condi- 
tions of success in story-telling. Indeed, the book, as a first 
novel, has genuine promise; for its merits are the merits of 
capacity as well as of knowledge, and its faults being those of 
inexperience, are likely to disappear with practice in the art 
of narration. The writer, as is the way with many beginners, 
has handicapped himself with a somewhat complicated plot 
the evolution of which does not come naturally in the course 
of the story, but has to be helped out by one of those chapters 








of explanation which always have a look of unworkmanlike 


awkwardness. Too much effect also is allowed to the per- 
sistent malice of a couple of the characters; for malice, work- 
ing steadily to an inglorious end without any prompting 
of self-interest, is a comparatively rare factor in real life, and 
wherever it becomes dominant in fiction there is always some 
overstepping of the modesty of nature. In the main, how- 
ever, Amabel is a capable novel, a book which has not only 
promise but something of performance as well. The story is 
that of a well-born girl who has married a non-commissioned 
officer, a poor, weak creature with a certain superficial showi- 
ness, who has made a mess of his life; and the relations 
and surroundings of the ill-matched pair are portrayed not 
only with knowledge, but with imagination as well. Some of 
the separate scenes—the non-commissioned officers’ ball, for 
example, and the supper in Morshead’s rooms—are excellently 
done, and the book altogether has a real grip of the life with 
which it deals. Amabel is in various ways faulty enough, but 
it has vitality; and vitality counts for much. 

It is a long time since Mr. Robert Buchanan produced any- 
thing in the way of prose fiction with the slightest claim to 
be regarded as literature, and certainly no such claim can be 
set up on behalf of his latest novel. When one has said of 
Woman and the Man that it is entirely free from the gratuitous 
offensiveness of Foxglove Manor, and one or two of its com- 
panion stories, all possible words of praise are exhausted ; 
and though this negative virtue is something for which to be 
thankful, its presence hardly suffices to reconcile us to the fact 
that the author of The Shadow of the Sword has fallen from 
his first estate, and devoted himself to the production of 
cheap and tawdry melodrama. Mr. Buchanan has not even 
troubled himself to make an attempt at novelty of plot. 
The ruffianly husband who robs his wife and then deserts 
her; who is supposed, on the evidence of a newspaper 
paragraph, to have died somewhere on the other side of the 
world ; who returns just as the woman is about to contract a 
second and happier marriage; and who is finally and con- 
veniently assassinated—this time without any possible doubt 
whatever—is a person who has been dragged so frequently 
through three volumes or three acts, that we wonder how any 
self-respecting novelist or playwright could dare to trot him 
out again. Mr. Buchanan, however, seems to be losing all 
regard for a once high reputation; and if he perseveres in 
his cynical indifference, that reputation will soon be little 
more than a dim memory. 

It is a genuine pity when a man who has proved that he 
can do one thing conspicuously well does his best to efface 
himself by turning to something which he cannot do at all 
well,—which, if the truth must be told, he does very badly 
indeed. Few writers of stories of adventure for boys have 
been more uniformly successful than Mr. Manville Fenn, and 
his performances in this line have me* with the general appre- 
ciation which they so well deserve ; but with the usual discon- 
tent of prosperous humanity, he must needs seek new laurels 
in a field where he does not seem at all likely to find them. 
At any rate, if Mr. Fenn is to win fame as a novelist of the 
ordinary type, he will have to produce something very different 
from The Star-Gazers. It is at once weak and violent; it has 
a plot which violates probability, and yet fails to achieve any- 
thing but the most spasmodic interest; and of its crowd of 
characters, hardly one has anything of flesh-and-blood reality. 
The course of the action is by no means easy to follow, and 
still less easy to understand; it is simply a tangle which, 
somehow, we do not in the least care to see disentangled ; and 
seeing that these things are so, it is obviously impossible to 
say anything in praise of The Star-Gazers. 

Miss Sarah Doudney’s Romance of Lincoln’s Inn is a rather 
slight and rather sentimental story of a young woman who 
jilted an impecunious young man in order to marry a peer. 
The young man thereupon has a dangerous illness, from 
which, however, he recovers, to find that life is once more 
fairly enjoyable; but the peer unexpectedly develops symp- 
toms of insanity, and after failing in an attempt to kill 
his wife, is successful in another attempt to kill himself. 
The widow then realises that she has made a mistake, and 
endeavours to resume her relations with her old lover, who, 
with her money, need not be impecunious any more; but 
experience having taught him wisdom, he refuses to be en- 
tangled again, and the fickle Lady Wyburn is left lamenting. 
This is the whole of the story which Miss Doudney manages 
to spread over a couple of volumes. It is neither better nor 
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-worse than most stories of its conventional kind ; but the writer 
‘has done much to spoil it by making the lover, Mayne Com- 
‘berford, a jealous prig, with whom it is impossible to feel any 
deep sympathy. Apparently, she is unconscious of what she 
has done, but she has done it nevertheless. 

There is a good deal of freshness in Mr. Vincent Briton’s 
Westmoreland story, The Face of Death,—freshness of atmo- 
sphere as well as of treatment, for the bracing air of the fells 
blows through its pages, and makes them pleasantly stimu- 
lating. We are not sure that the book is well named, for the 
title suggests a narrative of perilous adventure, rather than 
-a comparatively quiet and unexciting story such as that Mr. 
Briton has to tell, though it finds a justification in the series 
of experiences which brings Alan Wyke face to face with 
death, and confirms his trembling faith in a life beyond. Not 
that the book is at all inartistically didactic; its spiritual 
significance is held in solution and suggested by the natural 
-evolution of the story; but we feel that it is there, and in 
virtue of its presence, the book gains a certain elevation and 
dignity. Alan’s spiritual struggles, however, provide only one 
out of many elements of interest; for Mr. Briton has a keen 

-eye for character and a sense of humour which gives to his 
story a decidedly agreeable flavour. The very-much-married 
Sir Andrew, who has nagged and worried several wives into 
their graves, is an exceedingly well-drawn portrait, which is 
rendered all the more effective by the complete absence of 
-exaggeration or caricature; and his sister, Miss Judith, the 
large-hearted and masterful old maid, is equally successful 
as art, and a good deal pleasanter as company. We do not 
remember to have seen Mr. Briton’s previous works, but if 
they are as good as The Face of Death, they are certainly 
worth reading. 





LORD WOLSELEY ON NAPOLEON’S DECLINE 
AND FALL.* 


Just before the beginning of the great war of 1870, Lord 
Beaconsfield warned an auience to which he was speaking 
that they must not, in the course of it, “expect dramatic 
catastrophes.” It was, no doubt, a singularly unfortunate 
prophecy to be given out just before the cempaign of Sedan, 
of the capture of the whole of the army then held in 
highest repute throughout Europe, and of the siege of Paris. 
‘What, however, concerns us at this moment is that, if it 
failed as a prediction of the future, it was certainly not based 
on any very close analogy taken from the past. Horrible as 
‘war under any circumstances is, it at least rarely lacks the 
dramatic element, or even the element of “ dramatic catas- 
‘crophe.” Hannibal, Alexander, Casar, Antony, Belisarius, 
Charles XII., Gustavus Adolphus, to speak of no others, 
‘suggest at once, by their very names, some of the most 
dramatic scenes in the whole history of the world. Among 
them all, however, there is not one whose career was so fertile 
in extraordinary and sudden changes of fortune as was 
that of Napoleon. His rapid rise, the change within a 
few years from the starving subaltern to the master of 
Europe, his expedition to Egypt, his sudden reappearance 
in Europe, his lightning-like ‘blows, under which one em- 
pire or kingdom after another fell before him, often at the 
very moment when he seemed to be in the deadliest straits; 
the whole course of his life was such as to keep the world 
wondering after him, as one dramatic incident followed 
another. 

But if the earlier part of his career was fertile in those 
surprises, they were comparatively tame to those which 
marked the period of his fall from power. The four years— 
1812, 1813, 1814, 1815—during which Europe was struggling 
to rid herself of the man who had long held her captive, 
presented a series of alternations between success and failure, 
between triumphant power, the lowest depression, sudden rise 
out of it, and as sudden fall again, such as is not anywhere 
else to be found in history. The editor of the Pall Mall 


Magazine is therefore to be congratulated upon having 


selected for a series of articles a subject which, familiar 
as its broad outlines are to all, is ever fresh, and ought, from 
time to time, to be recalled again to each new generation of 
veaders. Nor could he have selected anyone to write it 
whose treatment of it will be studied with more interest than 
Lord Wolseley’s. The space which magazine editors allow, 
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even though it appears that each of the four campaigns we 
have named is to be the subject of a separate article, scarcely 
admits of such a treatment of the great invasion of Russia, 
and of the retreat from Moscow, as will allow its many 
striking incidents to be so described as to bring out their full 
interest. On the whole, therefore, we think that Lord 
Wolseley has wisely contented himself with bringing out 
the nature and causes of the failure. Though he has 
sketched the history, he has only here and there attempted to 
bring out the many details which, each of themselves, might 
well furnish matter for separate records. Thus, though he 
has described that gallant episode of Ney’s career which is 
the subject of his statue at Metz, on what is now the German 
parade-ground within the fortress, when Ney, caught with a 
handful of soldiers within Kovno by the pursuing Russians, 
seized a musket, and, personally leading his men on foot, 
cleared the bridge over the Niemen, he has not been able to 
attempt a description of that even more wonderful exploit 
of Ney’s at the passage of the Beresina, when, similarly 
trapped, he, against all hope, made good his way to rejoin 
the army, and become again its guardian against the 
pursuers. He has mentioned Napoleon’s strange neglect 
to have his horses rough-shod; but, no doubt from lack 
of space, he does not discuss his, for the earlier part 
of the campaign, as fatal omission to provide hand-mills 
—an omission which kept the army starving in a corn 
district. 

He has brought out admirably one dramatic contrast, the 
circumstances of which are probably not very familiar to any 
but very careful readers. Before Napoleon entered on the 
campaign all the heads of Europe assembled at Berlin, nomin- 
ally to settle the contingents to be provided for the Grand 
Army, chiefly that a great moral effect might be produced 
upon the countries the Emperor was leaving in his rear. 
Magnificent fétes succeeded one another, over which Napoleon 
presided, while the nominally allied, virtually subject, princes 
of the rest of Europe attended with their Ministers of State. 
When the campaign had ended in disaster, he arrived a 
solitary fugitive by night at the Tuileries. The Dresden dis- 
play was the most stately exhibition of power throughout 
Napoleon’s reign, and was intended to indicate his estab- 
lished position, his universal European dominion, and the 
unanimity of Evrope in determining to force Russia to 
join in hostility to England. For that was the point. As 
Napoleon put it himself in a passage, which Lord Wolseley 
quotes,— 

“La Russie était la derniére ressource de l’Angleterre: il 
s’agissait de ramener Alexandre au systéme continental ; la cause 
était Européenne et toute Europe marchait devant moi.” 

That was what the Dresden fétes were intended to signify. 
It was absolutely a false display nevertheless. Therein lay, in 
large part, the secret of Napoleon’s failure, and altogether 
the cause of the tremendous disaster which that failure 
occasioned. It is to showing this that Lord Wolseley has 
chiefly addressed himself. He maintains that a false impres- 
sion of the military power of Russia, and of the difficulties 
of invading her European provinces, has been produced by 
Napoleon’s failure. It was not true that all Europe was 
at heart behind him. Only two-fifths of his great army was 
French; almost all his baggage-drivers were men impressed 
from nations that bitterly hated him, and they drove horsed 
waggons that had been similarly seized. The army could be 
held together by constant victory and continuous progress ; 
but the hatred with which almost every family throughout 
Europe regarded him soon began to tellin the ranks when 
misery and delay took the place of victorious advance. The 
huge trains of waggons could not be effectively watched, and 
wherever they were not watched by Frenchmen the drivers 
stole their contents, or mysterious accidents occurred which 
blocked whole columns. The state of the weather and the 
roads accounted for much; but, as was said of a similar 
incident elsewhere, ‘‘ The same roads are good for one set of 
men and bad for another, according to the spirit which ani- 
mates them.” The passage from the Niemen to Smolensk 
can hardly, despite the direful mud, have been as difficult as 
the passage of the Alps; but the spirit of the ragged Repub- 
lican soldiers of the early days was replaced—among the 
drivers, at least—by a spirit of bitter hatred towards the 
oppressor. The breakdown of the trains, and the quarrelling 
of Napoleon’s generals, none of whom were themselves very 
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hearty in the war, and all very jealous of one~another, 
entailed delays. Every delay weakened discipline in such 
an army. Napoleon’s original scheme—or, at least, his 
avowed intention—was to halt for the campaign at Smolensk, 
but by the faults of his generals, he had been prevented from 
bringing on before then a decisive action. Smolensk had 
been largely destroyed, and the fertile country around had 
been cleared of supplies. Then came in another effect of the 
dangers from the hostile populations and uncertain allies 
between him and France. To halt at Smolensk without a 
great victory might have left the impressicn of failure upon 
Europe. Such an impression might be sufficient to cause in- 
-gurrection in his rear. On, therefore, he was forced to push to 
Moscow. Lord Wolseley shows clearly thet in the mere broad 
planning of the campaign Napoleon everywhere out-generalled 
the Russian commanders. The execution, chiefly through the 
faults of his subordinates, did no justice to his schemes. At 
Borodino he at last brought the Russians to what ought to 
have been a decisive engagement; but his numbers at the 
front had by this time been greatly reduced; at the critical 
moment he was himself prostrated by sudden illness, the 
nature of which is disputed. The battle, though a victory, 
was rather, as Lord Wolseley thinks, disadvantageous to the 
French than the Russians. He attributes more importance 
to Napoleon’s long delay in Moscow than to the mere 
conflagration, which, dramatic as it was, as an expression of 
Russian hostility, left the invaders with ample resources. 
The delay, due almost entirely to a want of appreciation of 
the character of Alexander, and a hope that he would make 
peace, was fatal. It caused that terrible retreat to be con- 
ducted throughout the snows of winter, and not, as it might 
have been, during the mild weather of autumn. It gave the 
Russian Army time to recover after Borodino, and to fcllow 
closely on the French flank and rear throughout the whole 
movement. 


Astothe question of theeffect of Napoleon’s own physical and 
moral deterioration in producing his downfall, Lord Wolseley 
takes a view intermediate between the extreme partisans on 
either side. Of the fact and importance of his deterioration he 
thinks there can be no doubt. Self-indulgence of all kinds 
had replaced the wost rigorous abstemiousness. The almost 
superhuman efforts to which mind and body had been sub- 
jected for so many years had greatly affected his powers, and 
brought on a premature decline. We know for certain of 
some maladies to which he was subject. We know also that 
there was some peculiar illness which affected him at critical 
moments which he was most anxious to conceal. “The 
Emperor enjoys the most perfect health” is continually 
inserted in the bulletins from the seat of war. Sometimes 
amidst the horrors to which his soldiers were exposed it 
appears almost brutal. I+ was, however, written with very 
deliberate purpose. Probably it was as often as not as much 
a@ cunning lie as any other of the many lies which the 
bulletins contained. Yet there is something a little pathetic 
in that intense solitude of the man in all his grandeur which 
such a lie implies. The conviction, if once spread throughout 
Europe, that Napoleon was failing in health and vigour, 
would have meant the almost immediate crash of the vast 
structure which he had raised. He knew it. Yet even in 
St. Helena he indulges in the fable of an unanimous Europe 
left behind him. 


Nevertheless it is mainly to other causes that the fall of 
his Empire is to be traced. As Lord Wolseley puts it, ‘‘ He 
had destroyed the rotten remains of systems which had 
lingered on in Europe from the middle ages.” He had found 
Europe divided into innumerable little kingdoms, éach jealous 
of one another. He had found it fu'l of class grievances and 
discontented populations. He bad been able to play these off 
against one another, and to reduce them under a common 
yoke. In doing so, he, the true child of the revolution, had 
in many instances removed genuine grievances ; but above all, 
the intolerable pressure of the tyrannic system, which he 
devised in order to fight on land the sea-power of England, 
had united the nations within themselves and in a common 
bond against him. France herself bad so suffered that she was 
no longer heartily at his back. He succumbed, in short, because, 
as Lord Wolseley puts it, “His work was done.” United 
Europe was too strong for the man who had united it against 
him. 











THE LOVER’S LEXICON.* 


THOSE who have read in the Pall Muil Guzette some of the 
little articles here collected, will be glad to welcome them in 
their new and more attractive setting. Some writing is more 
impressive if read in a daily journal, but it must be of the 
aggressive order of things. Newspapers are read, as it were, 
on the wing, in the train, or at the club, and the impression 
produced should be sharp and clear, and need not give rise to 
much thought. Possibly, modern political writing, with its 
hammerlike repetitions, has somewhat @eadened the faculty 
of discriminating between delicate situations. But The Lover’s 
Lexicon belongs to quite another region of thought. Though 
in one sense these articles have all the brilliancy belonging to 
the daily Press, the book is essentially one to be kept by us, 
dipped into, and pondered over. It should be read in the 
serene atmosphere of the domestic hearth. Both young and 
old will find it refreshing reading. It revives the imaginations 
of youth, while it appeals to the experience of a lifetime. Both 
on the surface and deeper down the book is full of subtle and 
wise sympathy, of keenand discriminating criticism. On first 
consideration we might be surprised that an author so well- 
known on the battlefield of politics should be equally versed in 
the subtleties of social metaphysics. But those who have 
studied more closely Mr. Greenwood’s political writing will be 
familiar with that vein of sympathetic insight which softens 
while it intensifies the sturdy blows he deals to his antagonist. 
At least, he spares his foes the keener pain of being misunder- 
stood. But in The Lover’s Lewxicon there are no foes to de- 
molish, no battles to win. He speaks to none but friends 
there, to all, that is to say, who can love, and laugh, and weep, 
and who therefore can join with him in graceful badinage 
over the tender mysteries of life. 

In conception and plan the book is most original. In some 
hundred short articles, definitions of various terms and con- 
ditions of emotion are given; and while writing chiefly for 
“the enamoured,” less exalted persons, like philosophers and 
novelists, may read Mr. Greenwood to good purpose. These 
various terms cr conditions are given alphabetically (like a 
fin de sitcle menu-book), so that he who would analyse his 
soul must first reduce his emotion to a given point. This 
in itself will do the lover (or the pbilosopher) all the good in 
the world. It will bring order out of disorder, and bring 
science to bear upon a most unscientific condition. For 
instance, the uncontrollable circumstances of life have sepa- 
rated for a brief period a lover from the beloved one. Let 
them turn to the table of contents, and they will find, under 
the head of “ Absence,” a very consoling treatise on the 
possible advantages of the state,—if not prolonged indefinitely. 
Should the lover feel aggrieved by uncertainty, or hesitation 
on the part of his adored one, he may gain both counsel and 
comfort from studying “ Coyness” or ‘* Misunderstandings.” 
Again, if he would look deeper into the mysteries of life, 
let him read “ Marriage,” “The Heart,” or “ Affinity,” or 
a score more of these excellent and wholesome little themes 
on daily life and feeling. Indeed, one of the greatest charms 
of the book lies in its wholesome outluok on life. There is 
a robust refinement about it which is rare indced in these 
days. Take “ Temptation,” for instance :— 

“To be tempted is to be drawn away from what is known to be 
right into what is felt to be wrong; and thus temptation should 
be a word of fear. But the tenderness, the self-compassion that 
has filtered into ‘human,’ so that it has almost become aa expres- 
sion for weakness sweetly forgivable, has found its way into 
‘temptation.’ The word has been so abused, that ins‘ead of being 
nothing else than a warning cf danger ania call for resistance, 
it is nearly as much a plea for wrong-doing us an excuse for sur- 
render.” 

The old prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” has a new 
prayer now running upon it, “ Lead me into temptation, for 
then I shall be pitied and excused.” What an epitome of 
much of the spirit and teaching in the modern idea of 
brotherhood. Weakness made 2 virtue, while stern, though 
perbaps unlovely, resistance gains no credit and no sympathy. 
Take, again, the article headed “ Familiarity.” Sounder and 
truer doctrine cannot be preached. It is a word of many 
meanings, says Mr. Greenwood, a state of extreme danger 
not always recognised. It might be taken as denoting con- 
fidential attachment. It really almost always implies an 








* The Tover’s Lexicon. By Frederick Greenwood. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 
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absence of respect, and is apt to fill the soul of the observer 
with something akin to a shudder. But he is careful to dis- 
tinguish. He does not mean by the term “ Companionship 
close, intimate, and, above all, exclusive.” Neither does he 
mean by familiarity “ familiar knowledge of each other,” but 
what he does mean and condemns most emphatically is 
“familiarity in personal intercourse.” 

“No good-natured couple about to marry,” says Mr. Green- 
wood, “need fear the one, but in pity of themselves they should 
dread the other, in whatever station of life they may have been 
born or purpose to wed...... The refinement that is con- 
spicuous in polite society, punctually answering to all require- 
ments, is no warranty against a brutal absence of reserve in 
dressing-gown and slippers.” 

The natural savage will assert itself in some natures even 
after generations of civilisation ; and— 

“When two such persons are joined in marriage, their freedom 

of speech and conduct may possibly be conducive to mutual 
happiness; but where it is one and one, either wife or husband is 
doomed to a torment that might be compared with being devoured 
by worms. Prudery? There is no prudery in the matter. It is 
all a question of civility, of common courtesies.” 
Intimacy itself cannot flourish when such familiarity exists. 
Again, we have the most happy sayings under the head of 
“ Faithfulness ”:—‘ Shall the merchant be praised for being 
faithful to his gold, or a man to the heart and soul of him? 
Faithfulness begins where there is misfortune, or disappoint- 
ment, or temptation, or provocation to doubt.” 

We have hitherto chosen out some of the more serious 
articles in the Lexicon. There are others more entirely 
light in their treatment. “Tendresse,” for instance—an 
untranslatable word. What is its equivalent in English ? 
“Tt is a reproach to the language,” says Mr. Green- 
wood, and “a reflection on the character of the people,” 
that there is no word for a state of mind we are all so 
sensible of. It is not exactly “tenderness,” and still less 
is it adequately rendered by “a great regard,” which has 
“neither the delicacy nor the depth of the nameless 
feeling.” (Certainly we should say that when women used 
the expression it implied that they were rather bored.) 
* Creeping kindness ” is suggested, which, of course, fails con- 
versationally. ‘Hankering kindness” is more discriminat- 
ing; but, after all, none of these terms really express 
the sentiment. Accepting, therefore, the French word 
“tendresse,” Mr. Greenwood goes on to analyse it. It 
“ should not be confounded with affection,”—a feeling which 
he truly says is “ without emotion entirely.” Who could be 
jealous of “affection”? It has a pussy-cat purr in it which 
suggests a comfortable contentment to love at a distance. 
Why, therefore, should it not be added to our epistolary 
language, which’is poor enough, with only its “truly” and 
“sincerely,” to be applied indiscriminatingly to the barest 
acquaintance or a friend of twenty years’ standing? We 
English are afraid of fine lines of distinction, and so 
are content with using about half the terms available. 
Outward expression of friendship bores the average man, and 
80, in a rough-and-ready way, he talks of his “friends” and 
means his “ acquaintances,” and ioves them with as little effort, 
and as little real interest, as he is able. As to “ Love-Letters,” 
we wonder if Mr. Greenwood is right in thinking that “the 
best and truest ” letters are those “ which are never meant to 
be sent.” We doubt if a woman often puts “the love, the 
fears, the pride, the pain, the joy that cannot be contained,” 
on to paper, unless for some reason she means them to 
reach her lover. Men are different. They no doubt some- 
times break out into poetic effusion; but have they no eye 
for a possible future publisher? Are we cynical in thinking 
that there is more method in his madness than Edwin 
would admit to himself in even his most candid moments? 
Women, on the other hand, are oftener actors than poets, 
and Angelina will more readily pour out her impassioned soul 
to the winds and waves, or into the ears of a sympathetic 
friend, than on paper. Endless are the questionings which 
arise out of this fascinating volume. Each page provides a 
fresh problem for discussion ; and on some points, we would 
venture to assert, all sides of the subject have not been duly 
noted. Take “Constancy,” for instance. In that article, we 
find the highest possible ideal pleaded for with all the fervour 
of pathos ; but we would humbly suggest that a certain beauty 
can be attained on a somewhat lower grade. We maintain 
that there is a kind of constancy which is compatible with 
what at first sight may appear like inconstancy. It might be 








described as the inconstancy of the supremely constant man, 
—take, for instance, a man who has a quiet, unimpassioned, 
but persistent, attachment to a given object. So long as that 
object is in the range of the attainable, no second vision 
crosses his path. In full sunlight neither moon nor stars are 
visible. Let the sun go down, and, behold, another light is 
there to guide his steps. A lesser light, perhaps; anyhow, a 
different one; and possibly one which is more suited to him, 
Death or marriage has made the first object unattainable, 
and being passionless and simple, the lover without moral 
injury to himself devotes himself to another object. We 
say deliberately “being passionless and simple,”—for com- 
plex passionful natures cannot thus turn without spot or 
stain. And is there not a sort of constancy in the change 
of purpose of such a man? He loved with quiet intensity, 
so long as the object existed to be loved. Having lost it, he 
loves with the same quiet intensity the object that takes its 
place. We have seen it, and though it is hardly an interest- 
ing and certainly not an exciting sentiment, it is a very real 
and a very true one. It has only one eye, but that is fastened 
on the sun which lights his heavens. It partakes of the 
nature of childhood, and, after all, “of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 


Ali young people owe Mr. Greenwood a debt of gratitude. 
With the Christmas vacation before us, this book should prove 
a cause of rejoicing for both young and old. Love-making 
abounds then, the atmosphere is charged with it. Some of 
the electricity may be let off in ethical discussion on the sub- 
ject. Men and maidens can question their own hearts, and 
the hearts of each other, with comparative safety. The 
wisdom of Mr. Greenwood will check the folly of impulsive and 
meditative youth. Only let the maiden begin by reading the 
chapter on “ Pity,” while the young men are studying that 
on “Conquest.” Both will come better armed for the fray, 
and, if the present generation has anything of the speculative 
interest of their fathers and mothers in their young days, 
The Lover’s Lexicon will supply an inexhaustible fund of 
material to work upon. 

For ourselves, we would only remind Mr. Greenwood that 
as all the world is not equally in the lover stage, there are 
endless ethical problems, belonging to a later period, waiting 
to be solved. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. JOHN CORDY 
JEAFFRESON.* 


THIs is a sort of semi-biography of a man of letters,—that is, 
of a man who, through almost two-thirds of his life, has made 
literature his means of earning a livelihood, and his joy and 
pride among men. The plan of the book is a wide one. 
Beginning with the story of his birth and parentage, and with 
some pleasant word-pictures of the pretty little town of 
Framlingham, in Suffolk, where he was born, the author 
passes to his kinsfolk, of whom he writes at considerable 
length. With one exception, he says, “all the fifteen 
grandsons of his grandfather Edwards entered one or other 
of the learned professions.” Quite a little clan to cross 
the boundaries of professional life, and stand together in the 
toil and struggle for place among intellectual workers. At 
fifteen years of age our author was apprenticed to his father, 
to learn “ the arts and mysteries of a surgeon and apothecary,” 
and to the studies consequent on this apprenticeship, he tells 
us, he applied himself with zeal and assiduity, till the fancy 
seized him to be a soldier. Under the spell of this fancy, 
he would go to India, in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company, and follow, if he could, in the footsteps of Clive 
and other capable and heroic men. His father objected. His 
favourite sister ridiculed the new fancy, and applied to it the 
contemptuous term, “ fiddlesticks,” which appears to have 
disturbed him, without however shaking his resolution. How 
he escaped being a soldier, and also a priest, he sets forth in 
ample detail. Like Oliver Goldsmith, under, in some respects, 
not dissimilar circumstances, the grip of great London was on 
him ; the publishers and editors were destined to be his “ best 
friends,” and he one of their most painstaking, and, we think, 
judging from these “ Recollections,” their most loyal coad- 
jutors. He had no hope of an income unless he could earn it. 
He had not even favourably impressed his tutors at Oxford. 








* A Book of Recollections, By John Cordy Jeaffreson. In 2 vols, London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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The Master, Dr. Jeune, alone seems to have seen that the 
young student would either “ make a spune or spoil a horn 3 
(in any case, meant work), and so gave him a testimonial. 
Armed with this, he became a classical tutor. Accident, of 
which he made the most, led to his becoming a writer, and in 
the end a fairly popular writer. 

That he made errors he admits, and his admissions are of 
the frankest. On one occasion, on a change in the manage- 
ment of the Athenzum, to which paper he contributed, he 
asked to review the book of a personal friend, a lady; and 
the request was refused. An ill-natured man would have 
seen in the refusal a personal slight, and would have blamed 
every one concerned but himself. Mr. Jeaffreson blamed 
himself. The request, he rightly says, was an improper one, 
and one that he should not have made. An avowal like this 
(and it does not stand alone of its kind in this book) would 
redeem even a greater error. Indeed, whenever Mr. Jeaffre- 
son is in an egotistic vein, (in these “ Recollections,” we 
mean), and is inclined to make the most, biographically, of 
himself, or his family, or his friends, he is sure to lapse into 
some expression of such simple modesty and self-distrust 
that his readers will probably more than forget the uncon- 
scious fault in the unconscious atonement. We do not, in 
saying this, forget that we are speaking of the modesty and 
self-distrust of an experienced writer. That Mr. Jeaffreson 
smarts under what he deems unjust or ungenerous criticism, 
is evident in his book; but, save in one case, to which he 
gives no name, we see nothing like bitterness in the feeling 
manifested. His tributes to his dead friends are pleasant 
reading. As a literary workman, Mr. Jeaffreson commends 
himself to his readers by his skill in the art of “taking 
pains.” He is not satisfied till he has examined his subject 
on all sides, and he warns his brother-writers (especially 
biographers) not to take as evidence statements resting on the 
mere memory of even men whose veracity is indisputable. 
In all this, we see the hand of the trained workman. 

In another respect, we are not so satisfied of the wisdom of 
this book. In these excited, if not earnest times—earnest, 
however, they are in much—does Mr. Jeaffreson think that 
one in fifty of his readers will care to know what Mr. James 
Hannay, for instance, ate or drank, or in what tone he spoke 
in his mirthful or angry moments? We merely take Mr. 
Hannay’s name as representing a general fact. In like 
manner, the quarrel, so many years ago, of Mr. Thackeray 
and Mr. Yates might well be consigned to the limbo of things 
which ought to be forgotten. There was error on both sides; 
in neither was it the error of an ungenerous man. Human 
life is not long enough for such trifles to be gravely discussed 
and rediscussed. Possibly the day is not distant when the 
“man of letters ” will be called upon for some new and more 
real work. How to deal with new laws of life, with popular 
impulses, right or wrong, sound or unsound, pressing for- 
ward to the front of public affairs, may yet, and soon, 
present issues which will make a sad hash of what is called 
personal gossip. We could easily cull from this book several 
similar instances of the same overweening importance at- 
tached to very small matters. We will, however, turn to 
another phase of the subjects discussed. 

Referring to a well-known attempt made some years ago to 
supply news and comment from London to country news- 
papers, Mr. Jeaffreson says that if the original intention had 
been carried out, it would have produced “an income almost 
as large as the yearly profits of the Times,and...... would 
have controlled an organisation even more powerful than the 
leading London papers for influencing the constituencies at 
General Elections.” We do not at all see with Mr. Jeaffreson 
on this subject. Of the prospective profits of such a scheme 
we shall say nothing; but the idea of controlling General 
Elections from London is a wild dream, and one that we are 
surprised to hear spoken of as a reality by an old journalist. 
Can Mr. Jeaffreson suppose that the great country news- 
papers of, say, Manchester, Newcastle, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and Leeds, not to speak of Scotland, would suffer 
the constituencies in which they exist to be guided in a 
General Election by a commercial bureau in London? Or- 
ganisers of any such scheme would have to allow for questions 
peculiar to localities; and also for a certain earnestness of 
purpose which, perhaps long dormant, has an inconvenient 
tendency to break all bounds in a General Election, and over- 
turn the handicraft of the most experienced wirepullers. 
That very able organiser, Mr. Schnadhorst, who knows every 





art and part of the party life of Birmingham, is not supposed 
to be equally at home in the political life of London. A man 
who is master of his work in one county, or part of the 
country, may be very inefficient in another. Mr. Jeaffreson 
himself (and to his credit be it said) often thinks, in this very 
book, in the speech of his early Suffolk home. Referring toa 
conversation he once had with Mr. Robert Chambers, he makes 
that renowned Scotchman talk the queerest “ Scotch” we ever 
saw or heard—Scotch which would probably cause Professor 
Blackie’s hair to stand on end,—Suffolk-Scotch, in fact. The 
editor who influences a locality in an election must know 
the locality, must be able to enter into its feelings, its special 
views, its individual as well as its corporate lines of action. 
He must not be a man who hesitates in an emergency,—as one 
standing between the devil and the deep sea. 

We like Mr. Jeaffreson best when he is far away from 
politics and from mere gossip on subjects of no importance. 
His relation to the Historical Manuscripts Commission is one 
of which any writer might be proud; and we like him in this 
case all the more because of the characteristic modesty with 
which, at the outset, he expressed doubt whether he was equal 
to the duty proposed to be entrusted to him. In the work of 
that Commission notable old families and events are brought 
back to counties and localities as in flesh and blood. What 
mighty stories the unpretentious-looking volumes of the 
Commission do tell! What secrets, good and evil, do they 
divulge! Mr. Jeaffreson records, in his plain, direct way, the 
story of how he came to be connected with the Commission, 
and somewhat of the nature of his duties therewith. Of his 
works of fiction he speaks with wonderful frankness, We 
learn how his spirits rose with “a good review,”—how pleased 
he was that people, of whom perhaps he knew nothing, 
spoke well of him and his literary productions. We find 
nothing to lead us to believe that he ever stooped to 
the meanness of asking for a favourable review. Only, 
when such a thing did come, unasked for, he tells us frankly 
that he was pleased. The number of persons, more or less of 


| mark, who are brought prominently before the readers of 


these volumes is, indeed, legion; and the references to them, 
it is pleasant to add, are in good taste, and without a tinge of 
rank-worship, or even the unworthy worship of intellect, or 
great achievements. One is not, in Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ Re- 
collections,” tempted to forget that what remains of per- 
sonal distinction is not the glitter but the sober fact. 
We have no doubt that the book will be widely read, 
and that it contains much that will be perused with in- 
terest in times to come. If Mr. Jeaffreson’s views of some 
men, of whom we may take Thackeray and Dickens as 
instances, are (as we think they are) somewhat melancholy, 
and likely to induce melancholy, we may remember that his 
views are views merely, and that they may always be corrected, 
where they are erroneous, by reference to the larger and more 
enduring facts. 





MRS. HODGSON BURNETT ABOUT HERSELF.* 


Mrs. Hopason Burnett, when she tells the story of her 
childhood—for, of course, her own self is “the one that she 
knew best ”—reminds us strongly of Madame Michelet’s Story 
of my Childhood, and less directly of Mr. Du Maurier’s curious 
tale of Peter Ibbetson. There is, indeed, nothing like imitation- 
It might well be that the English writer has never seen the 
French, except that this is intrinsically improbable; and the 
differences between the two books are at least as conspicuous 
as the resemblances. Madame Michelet’s narrative is more 
simple and less introspective, and it is very little concerned 
with the literary instincts and ambitions which are so pro- 
minent in Mrs. Burnett’s story. Madame Michelet was a 
naturalist; Mrs. Burnett’s genius has taken a very different 
line. Still, an essential likeness remains,—in each a life-history 
is described with remarkable power. And there is a point of 
contact in the detachment with which each writer regards 
her earlier self. The American translator of Madame 
Michelet quotes a passage from Longfellow’s Kavanagh 
which is so appropriate that we must give it:—“‘Ah! these 
children, these children!’ said Mr. Churchill, as they sat 
down to the tea-table, ‘we ought to love them very much 
now, for we shall not have them long with us.-—‘ Good 
heavens!’ exclaimed his wife, ‘does anything ail them? are 
they going to die? ’—‘ I hope not; but they are going to grow 








* The One I Knew Best of All. By Mrs. T. H. Burnett. London: F, Warne. 
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up, and be no longer children.’” Here we have the reminis- 
cence of Peter Ibbetson, looking at his own childish eidolon 
reproduced, along with all the surroundings of the past, by 
the magic which is able to roll back for him the forward- 
flowing stream of time. 

Among the most notable of Mrs. Burnett’s recollections 
are those which concern her dolls. It isthe same with Madame 
Michelet. But to the French girl the doll is a child. No 
poor mother, casting about for ways of providing a child’s 
wardrobe, could have been more troubled than she was with 
her little Margarido’s wardrobe. She tells us how, when the 
pathetic spectacle of the ill-clad darling had failed to touch 
the hearts of her elders, she set about—but alas! with inex- 
pert hands—the task of clothing her out of her own wardrobe. 
The experiences of the English doll-mother, or perhaps we 
should say doll-friend, were happier. Nothing was wanting 
but imagination, and that wants no material resources. The 
doll to her was not a child but a heroine, and a heroine not 
wanting in experiences :— 

“The Doll who, on November 24th, begins a chequered career 
by mounting an untamed and untamable, fiercely prancing and 
snorting steed, which, while it strikes sparks from the earth it 
spurns with its disdainful hoofs, wears to the outward gaze the 
aspect of the mere arm of a Nursery Sofa covered with green 
baize—the Doll who begins life by mounting this steed, and so 
conquering its spirit that it responds to her touch, leaps the most 
appalling hedges and abysses, and leaves the lightning itself 
behind in its career; and having done this on the 24th, is 
executed in black velvet on the 25th as Mary Queen of Scots, 
besides being imprisoned in the Tower of London as some one 
else, and threatened with the rack and the stake because she will 
not ‘recant’ and become a Roman Catholic—a Doll with a career 
like this cannot be dull, though she may at periods be exhausted.” 


This is amusing enough; but we must own to preferring 
Madame Michelet’s way of never making fun of her own past 
self and its imaginings. And, indeed, this is commonly Mrs. 
Burnett’s own way. She insists, and we think is really doing 
good by insisting, that the feelings, glad or sorrowful, of the 
“Small Person ”—who is, after all, as much an individual as 
her elders—should be taken quite seriously. 


Mrs. Burnett describes with pathetic earnestness the book- 
hunger from which she suffered in her early days. Supplies 
were scanty; and she was not even allowed to make all the 
use she could of what there were. And she tells with delight 
of the great discovery which, when things were at their dullest, 
she once made. She had looked at many various books, some 
Blackwoods among them, with indifference ; she could not hope 
for anything from volumes of so serious an aspect. And then 
one day she opened a Blackwood at one of the parts of “Ten 
Thousand a Year!” It was like finding a diamond on the high- 
road. And then when such delights as “Marmion,” “The Fire- 
Worshippers,” the “‘ Waverley Novels” revealed themselves, 
it was like heaven. Well, there is no book-famine now, but 
the race of mothers and governesses who think that reading 
is a waste of time, while absolutely useless fancy-work is 
a laudable employment, is not extinct. These and other 
experiences naturally find their culmination of interest in 
the days when the “Small Person,” now, however, grown 
big—she was fifteen—began to dream of getting something 
into a magazine. The ambition was carefully concealed from 
the world, especially from sceptical brothers; but it was stead- 
fastly followed. The difficulties were great; the first lion in 
the path being the want of money wherewith to buy paper 
and postage-stamps. This was overcome by a happy thought. 
The writer and her sister find that two Mulatto girls—the 
scene has, by this time, changed to America—had been selling 
wild-grapes and had received a dollarfor them. The girls 
were taken into council, and a grape-picking expedition 
was organised. Money enough was realised—an aspirante in 
England would not find it so easy to pick four-shillings’-worth 
of fruit in the woods—and the tale was sent, with a note of 
a charming directness that stated, “ My object is remunera- 
tion.” The triumph was not immediate. A letter came 
making inquiries,—the story was so distinctly English that an 
explanation was demanded. Then another story was asked 
for. It was written and despatched. And then ona day when 
the family fortunes were at their darkest, came the answer, 
“ Fifteen dollars for ‘Aces or Clubs,’ twenty dollars for ‘ Miss 
Westborough’s Difficulties,” and “we shall be glad to hear 
from you again.” Mrs. Burnett has had many well-deserved 
successes since then, but none, we venture to think, so 
delightful. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Log of a Sky Pilot. By the Rev. Thomas Stanley Treanor, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—A “sky pilot,” in sailors’ parlance igs 
a clergyman generally, and specially a clergyman who has a 
spiritual charge among seamen. Mr. Treanor’s book describes 
‘work and adventure around the Goodwin Sands,” and describes 
with both simplicity and force. Une of his duties is to visit the 
light-ships, and these visits, though the inexperienced reader 
would scarcely think so, often involve much adventure, and even 
danger. Mr. Treanor, for instance, describes his visits to the 
‘Varne Lightship,’ which lies off Folkestone. Deal is the nearest 
station, and Deal is twenty miles away. Two attempts in suc- 
cession to reach the ship failed ; the first time, the sea was too 
high ; the second, there came on a thick fog; a third effort was 
successful. In the return from yet another, an adventure that 
had no small peril in it was met with. It was evident that with 
an unfavourable wind Deal could not be reached before the tide 
turned. So the crew resolved to fasten hold on a steamer going 
that way. This is neither safe nor easy, as we see from Mr. 
Treanor’s vivid description; and it is scarcely less perilous to 
cast off. There are many things to read about the life on these 
light-ships, as well as about other matters which come within the 
chaplain’s experience. His book is one of much interest from 
various points of view, both religious and secular. 

Our Village. By Miss Mitford. With an Introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. One hundred illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan.)—This volume offers a rare combination 
of attractions. The delights of Miss Mitford’s descriptions of 
rural places and persons need no dwelling on. Possibly, we enjoy 
them more as we grow older (though the writer of this notica 
remembers the pleasure with which he read them in his boyhood ; 
but do boys read such things now?). Anyhow, Our Village will 
have its public without any need of commendation from a critic. 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie’s introduction is, of course, very pleasant 
reading. Mary Russell Mitford had a curiously chequered life. 
She had a singularly attractive and unprincipled father whom she 
never ceased to admire. She was even grateful to him, though he 
did his very best to rob her life of ease and comfort. Having 
spent everything that he had of his own, his wife’s fortune, and 
the provision for his daughter, he, or rather his daughter, 
won £20,000 in the lottery. He had given her the ticket on 
her tenth birthday, number 2,224, these figures adding up 
to ten; then he promptly set to work to spend the money, 
partly in lottery-tickets, which never turned up trumps 
again. In three years’ time or so all the money was gone. 
At twenty-three Miss Mitford published her first book,—a volume 
of poems. Whether it was a success here is not clear. In 
America two editions were sold, but that, of course, meant no 
gain to the author. Then she turned dramatic author, and had 
great successes,—successes at which Mrs. Ritchie does not conceal 
her astonishment. ‘One admires the solidity of one’s grand- 
parents’ taste when one attempts to read the tragedies they de- 
lighted in.” After some delay Miss Mitford received £200 for her 
first play, Julian. Not long afterwards Our Village was published. 
Various people of more or less celebrity and importance are con- 
nected with the story of Miss Mitford’s life. Her biographer 
never knew her; but luckily Mr. James Payn, than whom there 
could not be a more competent observer, saw her. Charles 
Kingsley, too, left a notable description of her. Mr. Thomson’s 
illustrations are, for the most part, admirable. The female figures 
are delightfully graceful when he seeks to depict grace. One 
begins to see that the short-waisted, big-sleeved fashion had its 
charm. Perhaps some of the sketches are a little too “ Pick- 
wickian ” in tone, and we must protest against the dogs, in whick 
the greyhound’s lightness and grace are sadly lacking. 

Christian Workers of the Nineteenth Century. By G. Barnett 
Smith. (S.P.C.K.)—Archbishop Tait, Bishops Patteson, Daniel 
Wilson, Samuel Wilberforce, Hannington, and G. A. Selwyn, with 
Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Arnold, and George Moore, are the subjects 
of Mr. Barnett Smith’s volume. He does not tell us where he 
obtained his materials, and, as far as we can see, makes no 
acknowledgment of indebtedness. It would have been more 
gracious if he had done so, for such indebtedness there un- 
doubtedly is. Let us take the first sketch, “ Archbishop Tait ” :— 


Mr. Barnett SMITH. 

“He rode or walked from Oxford [to 
Baldon] several times a week, usually 
sleeping on Saturday nights in a hired 
cottage, which served for a parsonage, 
and returning to Balliol in time for the 
College service on Sunday afternoons.” 


Davidson AND BENHAM. 

“Riding or walkivg from Oxford 
several time: a week, usually sleeping 
en Saturday nights in the hired cottage 
which served as an apology for a par- 
sonaze, and returning to Ball ol in time 
for the College service on Sunday after- 
noons,” 


Then there is a list of ten books which Tait studied in 1838-39. It 
is precisely the same, both in names and order, as we find in David- 
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son and Benham. Where did Mr. Barnett Smith get this list ? 
We do not blame him for utilising this and other information. 
Onthe contrary, we think he has done well. No one, of course, who 
can get the great and interesting “ Life of Archbishop Tait” will 
fail to do so; but it is out of the reach of many, and Mr. Barnett 
Smith’s volume will be useful. Still, we think that a very hand- 
some acknowledgment ought to have been made, and not only in 
this case but wherever a similar obligation has been incurred. 
The volume is published, we see, “under the direction of the 
General Literature Committee.” Did it occur to no one of these 
gentlemen that this ordinary courtesy of literature should be 
paid ? 

The Children of Dean’s Court. By Emma Marshall. (John F. Shaw 
and Co.)—This is a thoroughly well-intentioned but very prolix 
and long-drawn-out story of two girls——Nan, known in her own 
circle as “ Ladybird,” and her capricious but not at all bad-hearted 
companion Anastasia, who would, in all probability, have got on 
much better in the portion of her life which is here presented, if 
if she had had a less selfish mother to bring her up. The most 
sensational of the incidents that mark this story of child-life is 
an accident that all but ends in the death of Nan, and which 
Anastasia might have avoided. The horrified Anastasia runs 
away, and in turn almost dies of rheumatic fever. But she re- 
covers, and all ends well. Mrs. Tryon, the selfish mother, is the 
best sketch—but the least amiable or likeable character—in a 
somewhat disappointing book. 


Vanity Fair Album. Vol. XXV. 1893. (Vanity Fair Office.)— 
There is nothing new to be said about the Album. It is no fault 
of the conductors that celebrities grow yearly more difficult to 
find, the world not being able to bring a really great man to the 
front every week. Nor can we blame very severely if we find 
that the editor takes pretty good care that the “ Whig dogs 
should have the worst of it.” (Whigs, of course, have either 
ceased to be, or have rallied to the Conservative cause; but 
there are still some Radicals to be pilloried.) The first portrait 
is of the young King of Spain, who does not look very happy; 
the second is a pleasing likeness of the Duchess of York. Of the 
others there is not one whom one would put in the first class of 
distinction. Still, not a few are interesting, Of foreigners we 
may mention M. Alphonse Daudet and Professor Virchow; of 
Englishmen, Mr. Bryce and Archbishop Vaughan. Perhaps the 
best thing in the volume is the frontispiece, with Mr. Balfour, 
Messrs. Chamberlain (senior and junior), Sir John Gorst, and Sir 
Richard Temple on one side; and Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Justin McCarthy on the other. 


Mon Journal, 1893. (Hachette.)—This is the first annual volume 
of a new periodical for children published in Paris, and a very 
good volume it is. It is most abundantly illustrate, many of the 
pictures being coloured, and very well coloured too, while the 
drawing is almost uniformly excellent. As for the matter, it is 
fnll of entertainment. It differs, indeed, considerably from the 
reading which is provided in our children’s magazines. The 
serious element is wanting. Our children are always being urged 
to good works. They are told about hospitals, missions; they 
are encouraged to give their pence to found cots in children’s 
hospitals, or to keep little African boys at school. All this is con- 
spicuously absent from Mon Journal. From one point of view, 
we do not regret the absence ; though we should be sorry to banish 
this serious element, it is well sometimes to be free from it. Any- 
how, English parents may very profitably take in this magazine. 
It is intended for children “de 8 4 12 ans.” Some allowance 
will have to be made for English children not reading their 
own language. The French is not always easy ; being colloquial, 
it contains new words. Still, it may be read with much profit. 

Two volumes in the “ University Correspondence College Tutorial 
Series” (W. B. Clive), are The Tutorial History of Rome, by A. H. 
Alleroft, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A.; and The Intermediate 
Text-Book of English History (1485-1603), by C. J. Fearenside, M.A. 
We know what the “ Correspondence Classes” are, but what a 
““ Correspondence College ” is we have some difficulty in imagining. 
A college where teachers and taught never meet—and this is the 
idea of teaching by correspondence—is somewhat of a contradic- 
tion. If, however, it simply means a society of men who possess 
a considerable amount of knowledge, and have a decided gift for 
imparting it, these are just the books that might be expected to 
issue from it. Both are very good in their way, excellently adapted 
to give the student what he wants. Mr. Fearenside’s volume is 
the most distinctive of the two, on account of the vigorous though 
somewhat bizarre English in which it is written. It will be found 
eminently readable. It is far above the ordinary book of cram, 
as, indeed, is its fellow also. Both are the outcome of adequate 
knowledge, which has been acquired in a good school, kept equal 
with the latest advances, and informed with a genuinely scientific 
spirit. 





A Descriptive, Physical, Industrial, and Historical Geography of 
England and Wales. By Thomas Haughton. (G. Philip and Son.) 
—The writer’s object is best explained by the first paragraph of 
his preface :—“ This manual follows the lines of the ordinary 
school-geographies, but, in addition to the usual text-matter of a 
geography of England and Wales, it gives much fuller details of 
the physical, industrial, commercial, and topographical features, 
with notes on the most interesting and historical events connected 
with various parts of the country.” This plan is, judged from 
what we have been able to examine in the book (which contains 
more than five hundred closely printed pages), well performed. 
The historical and literary portions of the work are done with 
plenty of tact, and form an evidently well-furnished store of 
knowledge. 

An Architect in Exile. By Bernard Whelan. (Burns and Oates.) 
—This is a volume of essays taking its title from the first, which 
is, perhaps, the least attractive of the set. Among the best we 
should put ‘The Oldest of the Arts,” which is, according to Mr 
Whelan, that which he himself practises—it is a disputable 
position—and “The Physiognomies of Counties.” But the 
most interesting of all is that on Pugin, whose enthusiasm 
for Gothic—the essay bears the title of the “Gothic Renas- 
cence”—sometimes verged on fanaticism. It was one of his 
dreams that he might see St. Peter’s rebuilt. Mr. Whelan tells us 
that having found a crack in the dome of the great church, he 
went down on his knees to thank God for it. Italian things did 
not please him. Weare reminded of a story told in “ Mr. W. G. 
Ward and the Catholic Revival.” A priest habited in a shabby 
Roman cope told Pugin on one occasion that he was engaged in 
prayers for the conversion of England. ‘“ My good friend,” said 
the apostle of Gothic, “what is the good of praying for the con- 
version of England in such a cope as that?” 


The Songs of Scotland Chronologically Arranged. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Peter Ross. Third edition. (Gardner.) 
—The Ballad-Minstrelsy of Scotland, Romantic and Historical. Col- 
latedand annotated. New and revised edition. (Same publisher.) 
—These two handsomely furnished volumes, being new editions, 
call only for brief notice. The Ballad-Minstrelsy will delight the 
general reader, and is likely to satisfy the student. The anony- 
mous editor writes like a master of his subject, and is not content 
with presenting an abundant mass of information on ballad- 
literature, but directs his readers to other sources of knowledge. 
It is almost needless to say that he ex lodes Dr. Robert Chambers’s 
absurd theory as to the modern origin of many of the most 
interesting of the Scottish bal'als; and his annotations, though 
often copious, are always instructive and rich in literary flavour. 
The Songs of Scotland is the reprint of a volume published, without 
the editor’s name, more than two years ago. It appears, so far 
as we have tested it, to be an exact reissue of that edition ; but, 
as itis said to b>» revis2d, it is probable that verbal errors are 
corrected. The book affords a striking illustration of the wealth 
of song produced by Scotland at a period when in England our 
poets and versemen had lost the art of singing. Scottish song 
had been heard long before Allan Ramsay, who was Pope’s senior 
by two years ; but through the whole of the eighteenth century, 
the prose-age of England, there was a succession of songsters 
north of the Tweed. The amazing genius of Burns is apt to 
make Englishmen forget that, although his notes are incom- 
parably the sweetest, he was but one singer among many in a 
land of song. 


The “Penny Pocket Library” (S.P.C.K.) deserves a hearty 
welcome. The volumes now before us are:—Robinson Crusoe, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman, Fenimore 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, Marryatt’s Masterman Ready, and 
Owen Hartley and Ned Garth, two stories by the late W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. By S. T. Prideaux. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—Mr. Prideaux gives a very circumstantial account 
of bookbinding and the several masters of that most delightful of 
crafts. It is not too long, nor is it too compressed ; he has space 
to note all the changes, when different: tools were introduced, who 
were the chief patrons, and when decadence set in. One point he 
insists upon which collectors have not yet understood, and that 
is that, owing to the scarcity of books, even in the golden days of 
binding, compared to the thirst for polite literature, they passed 
through several hands, and had many bindings given them. What 
has become of the contents of many famous libraries is a puzzle to 
the student, who scarcely likes to believe they were destroyed by 
neglect ; yet the vicissitudes of the survivors ought to be a suffi- 
cient guide, one would think. Interlaced initials are ever a fertile 
cause of dispute. It seems a pity that such a trivial habit should 
render identification difficult, which otherwise would have been 
SO easy. 


A Dozen All Told. By Twelve Authors. (Blackie and Son.)— 
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The dozen writers who furnish a tale each to this collection are 
all well known, and the sexes are equally divided. They are all 
good, for it is becoming a sine qué non of a well-known writer that 
he should be able to spin a short story as well as a long one. Most 
of these ladies and gentlemen are novelists, but they seem as 
much at home with only twenty pages to disport themselves in, 
as they are with two hundred. Mr. W. E. Norris heads the list 
and writes the first story, and it is second to none; even the 
short space allotted to him gives full play to his facility and 
satirical vein. It is called ‘The Duffer,” and relates the his- 
tory of a mongrel, an apparently useless creature, but whose 
death is heroic; indeed, nothing in this life became him so well 
as the leaving of it. A Dozen All Told will pass many enjoyable 
minutes. It is not a gift-book for boys, but those no longer in- 
fants might do worse than read it. 

The Ghost-World. By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. (Ward and 

Downey.)—Among the innumerable traditions of ghosts, ghostly 
forms, and ideas relating to ghosts collected by Mr. Thiselton- 
Dyer, there are many curious and some beautiful legends. Beauti- 
ful is the lore connected more particularly with the soul and its 
passage from the body. The belief that a child has a difficulty in 
dying because the mother is unable to bring herself to part with 
her offspring is an instance in point. Many of the beliefs con- 
cerning unquiet ghosts survive; it is very generally believed that 
the ghosts of murdered folk are restless, and also that the ghosts 
of people notorious for misfortune or crime wander nightly, usually 
in a headless condition. The belief in a phantom coach seems 
difficult to analyse, because a coach is such a very material mani- 
festation, though it serves the useful purpose of distinguishing 
ghosts of rank. Ghostly death-warnings have, of course, a very 
notable and well-established representative in the Banshee, and 
he is a hardy sceptic who dares to question this famous Irish 
superstition. Few people have any idea of the lengths to which 
“ ghost-laying ” was carried, of the ceremonies to be performed, 
and of the number of parsons required to lay an obstinate ghost ; 
even twelve in some cases have scarcely proved sufficient to ensure 
victory. Then there is the wraith, surely one of the most inex- 
plicable things a critical age has to settle with, for the most cir- 
cumstantial stories are related and sworn to anent “ghostly 
wraiths.’ Phantom sounds and phantom music are things one 
hears of almost daily. Sir Walter Scott’s relation of the sounds 
that preceded the death of one Bullock have recently been referred 
to in these pages. Compacts between living and dead cannot be 
mentioned without recalling the celebrated story held to by the 
Tyrone family. From savage races come many quaint supersti- 
tions. Oceanic islanders both render respect to their ancestors 
and inherit their virtues when they swallow their ashes as they 
float on palm-wine. Mr. Dyer’s book is most interesting, and 
being systematically compiled and written with lucidity, forms a 
capital reference-book for the imaginative reader. 

History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans. By the Very Rev. 
P. White, P.P. (M. H. Gill and Co., Dublin.)—We have in this 
volume an account of Clare from the earliest times, and it is such 
an account as an Irish county is proud of, full of blood and 
romance from beginning to end. It is perhaps too full of names, 
which the author mentions with a lavishness that is quite 
bewildering at times. How is it that even in the biography of an 
Irishman we have such paragraphs full of names? One can 
hardly believe that Irelend has so few people, or that so large a 
proportion of the population have emigrated during the century. 
The seventeenth century brought the great trouble of the settle- 
ment of the North of Ireland, and our author waxes bitter and 
fierce over the fining, sequestrating, and bribing that caused so 
much of the land to change hands. It isa dirty page in English 
history. Our author is too diffusive, too apt to wander from the 
path of the historian, and far too ready to quote countless names, 
to admit of his history of Clare being more than a disjointed but 
interesting account of Clare, past and present. 

William Kitchin Parker: a Biographical Sketch. By his Son, 
T. Jeffery Parker. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Parker was for some years 
Hunterian Professor of Anatomy. Men of science are well 
acquainted with his name; to the public generally, he was 
unknown. He published little, and that little was not of a 
popular kind. Yet any reader of intelligence and feeling 
ought to appreciate this sketch. Mr. W. K. Parker was the 
son of a farmer near Peterborough, and received some early 
teaching at parish schools. In his fifteenth year, he conceived 
a sudden resolve to give up farm-work, Nine months were 
spent at Peterborough Grammar School,—months into which 
he crowded some years of work. Leaving Peterborough, he 
was apprenticed to a druggist, where he worked from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., but stole three hours from the morning to study 
botany in the fields. Then he came to London, and obtained his 
qualification as a medical practitioner. Medicine was his main 








time was with science, to which he made not a few contributions 
of great value. His religious feelings were of the strongest, and 
his belief in revelation unshaken. It is interesting to see that he 
did not believe in the attempt to reconcile science and religion. 
The two should be kept, he thought, in “ water-tight compart- 
ments.” This sketch is of a highly interesting personality, and 
drawn with uniform good taste. The personal affection of the 
writer never leads him into extravagances. Of biographies so 
simple, so modest, so reasonable in compass, we cannot have too 
many. 


Paris, Old and New. By H. Sutherland Edwards. Vol. I. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is a book that suits its subject very well. 
Paris is, beyond all cities of ancient times and modern, a city of 
contrasts. What gaiety, and what horrors! The one is on the 
surface ; it is the impression left on the visitor, who, if he knew 
nothing of the past, might well believe that the place had no 
thoughts but of pleasure. But go back a little, in almost any part 
of the old town, and what fearful associations are called up! Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards gives us both sides of the shield. He tells 
us too much, we cannot but think, of the horrible. Why bring 
up again the hideous details of the punishment of Ravaillac, the 
assassin of Henry IV.? The account of the tortures inflicted upon 
him to extort a confession, and at his execution, is really too much, 
unless our author is bent on heightening the contrast between the 
light and the dark in his subject. Not a few similar opportunities 
occur, and they are seldom neglected. To give any account of 
the contents of the volume would be almost impossible. Churches, 
theatres, museums, libraries, courts of justice, and we know not 
what else, crowd its pages. The views of the present are frequently 
changed for glimpses into the past. Altogether, there is a mar- 
vellous abundance of picturesque detail. It would have been well 
to provide an index for the volume. There is a map of the “ prin- 
cipal streets of Paris,” but it is somewhat wanting in clearness. 


Weird Tales from Northern Seas. By R. Nisbet Bain. From the 
Danish of Jonas Lie. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The student of 
folk-lore will be delighted with these gloomy legends of the 
Traug and the Gan-Finn, embodying as they do myths as ancient 
as the origin of the Danes themselves, “The Fisherman and the 
Draug” is a striking tale, and “The Cormorants of Andver” a 
fascinating and weird variant of what we fancy is a widely spread 
tale. But all have a wildness and fierceness quite in keeping 
with the stormy coasts and seas they belong to, and are told with 
great effect and without losing much in translation. We would 
advise those who delight in folk-lore to read Weird Tales from' 
Northern Seas ; moreover, Jonas Lie deserves to be better known 
by his distantly related English cousins. 


The Flying Horse. By H. Frith. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
There is still room apparently for more histories of the “iron 
horse.” Mr. Frith has collected some of the more remarkable inci- 
dents and events of railway history in this volume. Many of us do 
not know the facts about the pioneers of the railway-engine, and 
there is plenty to be told about that early period which dates 
from the end of the last century. Mr. Frith has given us much 
that is of interest about many things connected with railroads; 
still there are one or two points we should have liked to have 
seen dwelt upon more at length. Some of us, too, would gladly 
have heard somewhat of the laying of the railroads themselves 
and such questions as the ethics of speed. It is significant that, 
as Mr. Frith remarks, a broader gauge has just been adopted by 
an American railroad, while we have abolished the last remnant 
of the seven-foot gauge. A broad gauge, indeed, may be more 
necessary on the rather loosely constructed permanent ways of 
our cousins over the water. 


We have received from Messrs. Frost and Reed, Bristol, some 
fine specimens of various processes of artistic reproduction. 
There are two etchings by M. E. Gaujean after pictures by Mr. 
Dendy Sadler, entitled respectively “'The Rivals ” and “ Scandal 
and Tea.” 'The costume of both is of the eighteenth century; the 
faces in both are well conceived, and well rendered by painter and 
etcher. If we have a preference for one over the other, it would 
be for “ Scandal and Tea,” where there is more variety of expres- 
sion. “A Message to the Reef” is after a picture by Mr. R. H. 
Carter, exhibited last year. A girl on the shore is signalling to 
the occupants of a lighthouse that help is coming to an injured 
comrade. It is a spirited scene. “ Pastures Green and Quiet 
Waters” is a mezzotint by John Finnie, and makes an attractive 
picture. We also have an engraving by Mr. Cormack of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “ Countess of Blessington,” as beautiful a face as even 
Sir Thomas ever painted; and a fine original etching by Mr. 
Charles Bird of “Henry VII.'s Chapel in Westminster Abbey.” 
“The Attack on the Peiwar Kotal” is the reproduction, by the 
process of Goupilgravure, of a very spirited painting by Mr, 
Vereker M. Hamilton. The incident represented occurred in 





occupation for the greater part of his life; but his heart all the 


1878 in Afghanistan, the British troops engaged being High- 
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landers and Ghoorkas, under the command of Lord Roberts. 
The plate is published by Mr. Percy Young, Gower Street. We 
have also received, from the Art Union of London, “ Summer 
Time,” an etching by Mr. R. Macbeth, A.R.A., of a picture by Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A., which is to be the presentation plate of the 
current year. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Life, Told by Himself. Compiled by H. J. Leech. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Gladstone is made to tell his 
own story by extracts from speeches and public lectures, the 
editor supplying an occasional note. One wonders whether the 
motive is friendly or hostile. It might be either. A catena of 
Mr. Gladstone’s utterances is, anyhow, highly interesting. 

Booxs REcEIVED.—Illustrated Oficial Handbook of the Cape and 
South Africa. Edited by John Noble. (E. Stanford.)——Hydro- 
statics and Pneumatics. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. (Blackie and 
Son.)—— What Think Ye of the Gospels? By the Rev. J. J. Hal- 
combe, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.) ——Royal University of Ireland 
Examination Papers, 1892: a Supplement to the University 
Calendar, 1893. (Alex. Thom and Co.)——The Windsor Peerage, 
1894. (Chatto and Windus.)——The London University Guide, 
1893-94. By E. Walford, M.A. (W. B. Clive.)\——The Critical 
Review. Vol. III. Edited by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Trish Unionist Alliance Publications, Vol. I.; 
The Passing of a Mood; God’s Will, translated by Helen A. Mac- 
donell; Dream Life and Real Life, by the Author of “The Story 
of an African Farm;” and A Bundle of Life, by the Author 
of “The Sinner’s Comedy.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) —— Philips’ 
Anatomical Model. (Geo. Philip and Son.)——Matabeleland. By 
A. R. Colquhoun. (The Leadenhall Press.)\——A Study of 
Small Holdings. By W. E. Bear. (Cassell.) -—— The Bog 
of Stars. By Standish O’Grady. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —— 
The New Zealand Oficial Year-Book, 1893. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode.)——The Patriot Parliament of 1689. By T. Davis. 
Fisher Unwin.)——The Citizen. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 





(Blackie and Son.) ——Samaisa ; or, Heaven Regained. By James A. ; 


Cuthbert, B.L. (Thomas Murray and Son.)——Massinger’s A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. (George Bell and Sons.) The 
Golden Transvaal. By Henry Longland. (Simpkin.)——Plays 
for My Pupils. By E. Maade Jackson. (EH. Stanford.) ——Night 
Fighting. (W. Clowes and Sons.) Julius Cesar. By W. 
Dent. (Blackie and Son.)——The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Canto 
V. (Blackie and Son.)——On Guard. By Major M. Quayle- 
Jones. Eighth edition. (Galeand Polden.)——On Outpost Duty. 
By William Gordon. Ninth edition. (Same publishers.) 
Catch Questions in Infantry Drill. By Lieutenant G. D’Arcy- 
Evans. (Same publishers.) The Cottager’s Manual of Poultry- 
Keeping. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. (Field Office.) Leif’s 
House in Vineland, by Eben Norton Horsford; and Graves 
of the Northmen, by Cornelia Horsford. (Damrell and Upham, 
Boston.)——From a Yacht, fc. By the Author of “East and 
West.” (Leadenhall Press.)——My Poor Niece, and other Stories, 
By Rosaline Masson. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

New Epirions.—The Complete Poems of Tom Hood. (John Dicks.) 

















——Songs in Spring-Time. By John Cameron Grant. Second 
edition. (E. W. Allen.)\——Dodo. By E. F. Benson. Eleventh 
edition. (Methuen.)——Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 


1882-92. By Major F. R. Wingate, R.A. Revised and abridged 
edition (being the tenth). (Sampson Low.) Scrambles amongst 
the Alps in the Years 1860-69. By Edward Whymper. Fourth 
edition. (John Murray.) Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. 
By S. H. Butcher. (Macwmillan.) The Oficial Guide to the 
Midland Railway. New edition. (Cassell and Co.) —— Lucile. 
By the Earl of Lytton. New edition. (Longmans.)——~ Stronbuy. 
Popular edition. (Macniven and Wallace.) 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Uruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single C:zies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Bell (J.), Biblical and Shakespearian Characters, cr 8vo (Andrews) 3/6 
Carroll (L.), Sylvie and Bruno (continued), cr &vo ... Macmillan) 7/6 
Dabbs (G. H. R.), Dante: a Dramatic Poem, 12mo Macmillan) 2/6 
Delavigne (C.), Louis XI.: Notes, &c., by H. W. Ev Univ. Press) 2/0 
Luce (M.), New Studies in Tennyson, cr 8VO0.... .....scceceeceeseeeeesenees (Simpkin) 1/6 
Maitland (E.), The Story of the New Gospel of Interpretation ...... (Lamley) 3/6 
Marchmont and the Humes of Polworth, toy 8vo..................... (Blackwood) 21/0 
Mason (J.), Principles of Chess, Cr 8V0 ........sssseeecsssssssssensesee seceesees <H. Cox) 2/6 


Merimée (P.), Colomba, 12m0...........+.++ 
Morison (J.), Doorside Ditties, cr 8vo 
Ottley (H. B.), Christ and Modern Life, cr 8vo.... 


... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/0 
caahgcolamees (Blackwood) 3/6 
..(W. W. Gardner) 3/6 


Radford (D.), Songs for SOMEDOAY, 8V0......ceecssscessseeersssssserceecceseeees (Nutt) 15,0 
Reeves (W.), Life of, by Lady Ferguson, 8V0 .1e....cscccceeceecesseeeee (Longmans) 6/0 
sturm (G.), Animals in Ornament, Part I, ................0000. (Hodder Brothers) 5/0 
Sutherland (A.), History of Australia, 1696-1890, cr 8vo ............ (Longmans) 2/6 

hom (J.), Pleasures of Home, Cr 8V0.............s0sce-ssecessssesseseeecerees (Simpkin) 6/0 
Wolstenholme (H. J.), Die Deutschen Heldensagen, 12mo (Camb, Univ. Press) 3/0 
Wood (T. W.), Oollected Poems, Cr 890 .....c.sesessesee sees eGiddesscnsniems (Simpkin) 3/6 


(T. 





LIBERTY & CO. | * 8a GnTty Soren. 
STOCK-TAKING DAMAGED 


SAMPLE GOODS 
AND 
SURPLUS STOCK, 


SALE. 


FIRST DAY OF SALE, 


MONDAY NEXT AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
(JANUARY Isr, 1894). IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


LIBERTY and CO, Regent Street, London, W. 


2. & & Bs 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








| _ About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
| difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
| the weet are cortent to wear spectacles made 
| with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
| separately. This method is always practised by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now 
| in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
| Strand, London, W.C., where he may consulted 

personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
| all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
| 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


TURKISH 





UNEQUAL 





VISION. 








THE SO TH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly r’ ommended to al who are bggg y pe 
t is one 


AND OTHER needing rest, nd pleasant, healthful change. 
of the lovelie t spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. comfort and c arm of a gentleman’s country house.” 
Beautiful Pr vate Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
MASSAGE. surpasse! in Ey gland for winter and spring residence, 
ELECTRICITY For terms #) u testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER, 


Bishop Teignton, near Teignmouth, 





BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 


Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT scveater 20th, 1303. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. | N S Ti T U T 10 N. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 
£4,600,000. All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 
Profit over later Entrants, at the neat Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.O, 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
DENT and CO,, 


E. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOCIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raisu the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorates the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life, 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescus of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondave of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Cuarc House, Dean’s Yard, S.W., 
and to befriend this most difficuit work. Support is very inadequate, and funds 
are earne-tly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


HE COUNCIL of the ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of a JUNIOR SCHOOL, in connection with, but entirely distinct 
from, St. Leonards School, which it is intended to open in September next.— 
Particulars may be had on application to the SECKETARY, St. Leonards 
£chool Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OCIRENOESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
‘a Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894. 





THE 
‘Peper IAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
setition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
epartment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Xuperintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 

—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 





ONS of GENTLEMEN.—A few ADMITTED NEXT 
TERM to PUBLIC SCHOOL near London. £40; regular fees, £70.— 

F eccaag ie at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch 
treet, E.C. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

, High-School, and:Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 

reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman. Escort, January 16.h—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 18th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Masic. 
The Chemical, Physical, lElectrical, Eagineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories, are open daily. Tne Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural 
Work ; and special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. S-veral SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 


College. 
sain ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Cimb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineers. Mineralog), aad applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineering. Facilities are offerei in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containiog full information, price 1s. (by post, 
1s. 3d.) Applications for Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the 
SECRETARY, from whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton 
may be obtained. JAMES RAETER, Secretary. 


RGANISING SECRETARY for TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the Office of Organising Secretary, to act under the 
direction of the Technical Education Committees of the County Council of 
Cambridgeshire and the Town Council of the Borouzh of Cambridge, 

Salary, £300 per annum, with an office in Cambridge, and travelling expenses. 

Applications, accompanied by a full statement of the qualifications of the 
Candidates, to be sent in on or before January 8th, 1894, to Mr. P. C. FITZ- 
GERALD, Shire Hall, Cambridze. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J 
COOPER. F.C.P.—The SCHUOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
Work; Drawivg; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exer- 
cises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School 
Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding- 
Honse arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectuses, &c., can 
be oLtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 
16th, 1894, Entrance Examination at the School-Honse on Monday, January 
15th, at 10a.m. A private omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily, 


3 Newhall Strcet, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-titted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDaY, 
January 19th, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBEE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation nuusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 
MEND PRIVATE SUHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
late H.-M..f High school). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very govud Music, French, and German. Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Keterence is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others,—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent, 


i EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 

MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education, home comforts, 
Masters, Pupils prepared for Trinity Oollege; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Exams. Lovely situation; safe sea-bathing; tennis. Children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special supervision, Terms 
moderate, Highest references. SPRING TEKM, JANUARY 18th, 














THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 
THE IRELAND OF To-Morrow. By X. 
Mr. Francis THompson, A NEw Poet, 
Foorsati. By Creston. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF WomMEN. By Miss Bulley. 
Tue True Discovery OF AMERICA, Ry Captain Gambier, R.N. 
CueEmicaL AcTION oF Marine Oraanisms. By Prof. Judd, F.RS. 
THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. By Prof. Buechner. 
Tue Ferenc 1n Inpia. By Lewin B. Bowring. 
Tuer Leprosy Commission. By Dr. Thin. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. By J. D. Bourchier. 
Tue TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN Dancer. By E. B. Lanin. 
IrisH Ramtwars, By X. 


By Coventry Patmore. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatl3r 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... os use nus 














1848, 


£16,000,000, 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. Threepence discount in the shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of New, Illustrated and Fine Art Books (with few exceptions) ; 
also off Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes, Orders by post execated by 
return. Catalogues of New Books and Remainders Gratis and Postage Free.— 
GILBERT and KIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 

Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 

(tree of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars ani 
terme, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDOVY. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“‘SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, oy 0! 

“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art, 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 














NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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IRKBECEK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly\balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY .,, 
INSURES AGAINST 1 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


; W. DB. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor. a. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort ‘Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


ONDERS will NEVER CEASE, 
we are told ; but it cannot be denied that 
Holloway’s Pills are the greatest wonder of modern 
times. They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse 
the liver, and purify the system, strengthen the 
stomach, increase the appetite, invigorate the nerves, 
promote health, and reinstate the weak to an ardour 
of feeling never before experienced. The sale of these 
Pills throughout the globe astonishes everybody, 
convincing the most sceptical that there is no medi- 
cine equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the 
complaints incidental to the human race, They are 
indeed a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those 
who suffer from disorders, internal or external. 
Thousands of persons have testified that by their use 
alone they have been restored to health, after other 
remedies had tine unsuccessful, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86...0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... ... .. w. 1106..0153...078 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvurTsiDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 








Page.......00 £10 10 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0 
Quarter-Pag 212 6 
Narrow Column - 810 0 
Half-Column........ . «we 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...........00000 we 017 6 
CompanizEs, 
Outside Page 21414 0 
Inside Page .......ssssessesesreeceesee 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line ( containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the W 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 





The ARGOSY for 
The GREY MONK, 


A New Serial Story of Powerful Interest, commences in 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA, 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, commence in 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


JANUARY. 














1. The GREY MONK. Chaps. 1-4. A New Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
2. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

3. The LAW of LIFE 

4. COUNTRY LOVERS. 

5. LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA. By Cuartes W. Woop. With 9 Illustrations. 
6. The CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 

7. CLOUGH NA MOLLA! By Junia Kavanaau. 

8. The OLD LADY in BLACK. 

9. LINES on a NUN. By C.J. Lanaston. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a "censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
heniiiaetinnceit eae -free. 188 STRA N D. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’ S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted D say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of —* practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a pla 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S A ay gg 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS Blown E'S CHLORODYNH” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
Soe Manuracturek—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. I Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, stein iin saan 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


READING CASES for the e SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
\ Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 


GOOD WORDS. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Kitty Alone. Chaps. 1-4. 


By S. Bartne-Goutp, Author of ‘* Mehalah.” 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Birds’ Wings. 
By Sir W. H. Frower, K.C.B., LL.D. With 
Illustrations by Chas. Whymper. 

Love Stronger than Death. 
By the Lorp BisHop of WINCHESTER. 

Try for Her in Fifty. A Complete 
Story. By W. Cxark RosseEtt. With Illustra- 
tions by W. H. Overend. 

Old Friends with New Faces. 

By Katuerine 8S, Macquorp. With Illustra- 
tions by Thos. Macquoid, R.I. 

Wandering Minstrels. 

By J. F. RowzsotrHam. With Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton. 


Some Legends of Eastern Europe. 


By Baroness von GILSA. 


Proof-Sheets of Macaulay’s Essays. 
By G. A. ArrKeN, Author of ‘‘The Life of 
Steele,”’ &c. 


The Samaritan Passover. 
By Atex. R, MacEwen, D.D. 


How a Sculptor Works. 
By Roscozk Mvtiins. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. 


The Kamalot of Romance. 


By Epirn Carrer. With numerous Illustrations, 


By the Sea. 
By 8S. REID. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY. 
Tue MatcuMakeR. By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 9-12. 
Tue ATHLETIC Lire. By Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
An Eron “ Vate.” By Walter Herries Pollock. 
Mrs, Nasesy’s Denia. By HK. F. Benson. 
THe “ Donna” 1n 1893. I. By the Author of 
‘Charles Lowder.” II. By the Editor. 
NIvERNAIS IN ENGLAND. By Austin Dobson. 
Crcca’s Lover. By Grant Allen. 
AT THE Sian OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY, 1894 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Right Hon, Professor 
Huxley. 
Tue MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, Witha Chart. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
Tue REVOLT OF THE DavGHTERS. By Mrs. Crack- 
anthorpe. 
Sanitary INSURANCE: A SCHEME. By G. Walter 
Steeves, M.D. 
a! AND THE BIBLE, By the Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Mills. 
Tue SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD. 
(1) By Sir Julius Vogel. 
(2) By J. P. Heseltine. 
CHATS WITH JaNE CLERMONT. 
William Graham. 
A WorpD FOR oUR CATHEDRAL SysTEM, 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Tue New WINTER-LaND. By William Sharp. 
CHINESE POETRY 1N ENGLISH VERSE. By Herbert 


A. Giles. 
CHARTERED GOVERNMENT IN ArricaA. By Arthur 
By the Right Hon. 


(Concluded.) By 
By the 


Silva White. 

PROTECTION FOR SURNAMES, 
the Earl of Dundonald. 

Recent Scrence. By Prince Kropotkin. 

CHARLES THE ‘TWELFTH AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 
1712-13. By his Majesty the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
are =m SOM, BOUVERIE, and O0O., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 939. JANUARY, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF PaRIS. 

Tue Letters or Sir WALTER Scorr. 

THE Story oF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
History OF A FIFESHIRE Famity. Chaps. 6-9, 

Guosts Ur To Date. By Andrew Lang. 

Waren THE Niaut Farts. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Eartscourt. Conclusion, 


Notr-Booxs or Sir Henry NorTHCOTE. 
Earl of Iddesleigh. 


Pasra’s CAPRICE: A FRAGMENT OF A LIFE, 
Dorothea Gerard. 


In ** Maaa’s” Liprary. 

East and West AFRICA IN PARLIAMENT, 
Captain F. D. Lugard, D.S.0O. 

A Country WALK In CANADA, 

PoxitTicaAL STOCK-JOBBERS. 

Prince ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA, 
dore Martin, K.C.B. 


By the 


By 


By 
By Arnold Haultain. 
By Sir Theo- 


Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror JANUARY. 


TuE STRIKE OF 1593. By Emerson Bainbridge. 

A Livine Wager. By Professor Cunningham, 

THE FUTURE OF MARITIME WARFARE. By Dr. H. 
Geffeken. 

Wotre Toner. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 

THE REVIVAL OF FarminG. By Harold &. Moore. 

THE GospreL STaTE CHURCH OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By H. A. Glass. 

SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, By 

. A, Hunter, M.P. 

THE Mormons. I. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 

THE Drirt To Socrattism. By A. Dunn-Gardner. 

How TO PRESERVE THE HovseE OF Lorps. By Alfred 
Russell Wallace. 

LITERARY CONFERENCES. By Walter Besant. 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANARCHISM. By 
Karl Blind. 


IsnisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
- H. SmirH as a CoLtEaGuE. By Lord Ash- 
bourne, 
ImpeRIAL InsuRANCE. By Captain F. N. Maude. 
A Tour tn Nortu Iraty. By Mrs, Crawford. 
THe DecLINE OF URBAN ImmicraATION, By Edwin 
Cannan. 
PEOPLE’S BANKS. By T. Mackay. 
THE GARDEN THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin, 
INCIDENTS OF THE AUTUMN SESSION. By “M. P 
FEATHERSTONE AND OTHER Riots. By Harry L. 
STEPHEN. 
How WE Lost THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICA. 
By F. Edmund Garrett. 
Some RECENT FicTION. 
Lady Frances Balfour. 
The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Miss Margot Tennant. 
Lady Constance Lytton. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Spanisy Experience. By A. H. Studd. 


London: W. H. Aten and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE. 


Just published, TENTH EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth, 
45s. ; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 


TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVI- 
LEGEKS, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir THomas ERSKINE May, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth Edition. 
Books I. and II, Edited by Sir ReGrnaLp F. D, Pat- 
GRAVE. K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; 
Book III, Edited by ALFRED BonHAM-CaRTER, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 2 Member of 
the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of 
Commons). 


London: Wm. CLowes and Sons, Limited, Law 
Pablishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 





Tins, 1s, 64., 23, 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c, 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 


NOTICE.—Th CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains the Opening Chapters of a New 
Serial Story by W. E. NORRIS, 
entitled “MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 127, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, containing :—MattHew Austin, 
By W. FE. Norris. Chaps. 1-4.—In a Countrr 
Omyisus.—INnsect Gops.—A PRESENT FROM 
Mar@iTE.—MILITARY BALLOONING.—CHARACTER 
Nore: THE PracticaL Woman.—THE CALDERA 
OF PaLmMa.—WitH EpGEep Toois, Chaps, 25-27. 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





A NEW GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENTS FOR 
wom 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS 
CAN DO FOR THEMSELVES: a 
Fandbeok of Women’s Employments. By Mrs, 
Al, CoLteMAN Davipson, Author of “ Dainties: 
English and Fereign,” “ Eggs,” &c. 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, price 15s. net, in cloth; orin half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 203. net. 
Vol. XXXVII. (MASQUERIER—MILLYNG) of 


The DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Eiited by 
Sipnery Lee. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1886, 
and a further Volume will be rssued quarterly until 
the completion of the work, 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 190 pp., 3s, 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW 
GOSPEL OF INTERPRETATION. 


Told by its Surviving Recipient 
(EDWARD MAITLAND). 
“The days of the Covenant of Manifestation are 
passing away: the Gospel ot Interpretation cometh.” 
“There shall nothing new be told; but that which 
is ancient shall be interpreted.” (See page 90) 
Chapter 1. Toe Vocation; 2. THr INITIATION; 
3. THe COMMUNICATION ; 4. THE ANTAGONISATION; 
5. THE RECAPITULATION ; 6. THE EXEMPLIFICATION ; 
7. THE PROMULGATION AND RECOGNITION. 


LaMLEyY and Co.,1 and 3 Exhibition Road, 8,W.; 
and all Booksellers’. 





BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED 


Qours, > PRO- 
VISIONS, and 





| scutes MEATS. Also, 





- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





= SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





etree, for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THROAT and COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
coughand affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively Ep = Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. lid.; abelled 
Le —_ EPPS & 0O., Ltd , Homeopathic Chemists 

ondon,”” 
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IN AN ENTIRELY NEW FORM, PRICE 
HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


EDITED BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
The PORTFOLIO will in future be published 


in a smaller and more handy form, and will con- 
sist of about 80 pages. It will contain 4 Plates 
and many minor Illustrations. Each Number will 
be a Monograph on some Artistic Subject. 


THE SUBJECT FOR JANUARY IS: 
THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


With 4 Etchings and 34 other Illustrations. 


Other Subjects for the Year 1894 are: 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By F. G. STEPHENS. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By WaLTER ARMSTRONG. 
MALTA. By the Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
WEDGWOOD. By Professor A. H. Cuurcn, F.R.S. 
FREDERICK WALKER. 
BASTIEN LEPAGE. By Junia CARTWRIGHT. 


By CLaupDE PHILLIPs. 


London : 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, 46, 47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand. 





T. J. AND J. SMITHS 


Professional, Commercial, Pocket, and Scribbling 


DIARIES FOR 1894. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF SIZE, STYLE, AND BINDING. 


To be had of all Pooksellers and Stationers in Great Britain and Abroad, and 
at ‘the Railway Bookstalls. 


Clerical, 





A MOST ACCEPTABLE EW YEAR PRESENT 


T. J. AND J. SMITH’S ILLUMINATED 
RUSSIA-BOUND DIARY, 
To be had ’ all Booksellers and Stationers. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED THROUGHOUT. 
TWO SPHERES; 
Or, Mind v. Instinct. 

By “T.E. 8. T.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


London : t. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





‘THE ETCHED WORK OF 
CHARLES J. WATSON and COLONEL R. GOFF. 


EXHIBITION AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES nim ogee —Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES are com- 
menced in the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for January, 1294: “THE 
BEGINNER, by RHODA BROUGH- 
TON, Author of “ Nancy,” &c., and 
“AN INTERLOPER, by FRANCES 
MARY PEARD, Author of “The 


Baroness,” ce. 


The January tssue also contains :— 


THE GREATER GLORY.| MRS. MONTAGU. 

Chaps. 49-52. THE TURNING AGAIN OF 
A HUMOROUS ROGUE. LADY DRUMMOND. 
UNBENDING FATE. COUNT MOLLIEN’S 
WHILE WE HAVE TIME. MEMOIRS. 





New Works, 





NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, 


from its Establishment down to 1836. By Hersert Joyce, (.B., one of tha 
Secretaries to the General Post-Otlice. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163. 


“Mr. Joyce has produced a work of great historical value; a work which is 
not only a history of a particular State Department, but also a valuable contri- 
peace to the social history of the seventeenth and ei; ghteenth centuries,”— 

raphic, 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD wannsson, the Reciter. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


INDIAN MEMORIES. By Edith 


OUTHELL and Captain W. 8. Burre.y, In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By 


Dr. ALAN WaLTeRS, Author of “Palms and Pearls.” With a 
and a Map, in 1 vol, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





New Novels. 





NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘* The Danvers’ Jewels,” * Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Every judicious reader of ‘The Danvers’ Jewels’ knows that Miss Cholmon- 


deley is an exceedingly clever and humorous author. ‘ Diana Tempest’ is told 
with remarkable cleverness. Miss Cholmondeley’s work in more ways than one 


”» 


recalls George Eliot’s.”—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 


Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“The plot is distinctly clever and the d te gly dramatic. The 
author presents her characters in delightful guise and pe rfect sequence, Were 
it a play we should say it was splendidly staged.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 








By the AUTHOR of “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. 


By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of “The Baroness,” In 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, 


NOW READY. 


MOLLY and her MAN-O’-WAR. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KenEaLY, Author of ‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW _ BOOKS. 








TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovipa, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. 


coloured edges, 6s. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 


[January 10th, 


The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. By Evwin Lester Arnoitp, Author of “ Phra the 


Pheenician.”” With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


[January 20th. 


The RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. By Mrs. Honcerrorp, Author of “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 2 vols., 


at all Libraries. 


A FAIR COLONIST. By Ernest Granvitte, Author of “The Lost Heiress,” &c. 


Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


MY DEAD SELF. By Wiiuiam Jameson. 


[January 11th. 


With a 


[January 18th. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[January 18th. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
RED DIAMONDS. By Justin McCarthy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 3 vols. 


“** Red Diamonds’ is one of the pleasantest and most readable of the many pleasant and readable books that have come from the same pen.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The BURDEN of ISABEL. By J. Maclaren Cobban, Author of ‘The Red Sultan.” 3 vols. 


“* Will merit all the success it will certainly achieve.”— Daily Chronicle. 


VASHTI and ESTHER: a Story of Society To-Day. By the Writer of ‘“Belle’s” Letters. 2 vols. 


“ Its bright vivacity, shrewd common-sense, and real knowledge of life, place it far above the average novel. It is decidedly a book to he read, enjoyed, and 


talked about.”—Speaker. 


A WASTED CRIME. By David Christie Murray, Author of “‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 


2 vols. 


“* Has all those characteristics which make Christie Murray’s novels a source of perpetual delight.”—Sua. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of “ A Fellow ox Trinity,” &c. 


3 vols. 


** A good, strong, and interesting novel...... Has situations of real power and pathos.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 3 vols. 


“A novel of high literary quality, remarkable power, and great interest,” —Daily Telegraph. 


WOMAN and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan, Author of ‘‘God and the Man.” 


2 vols. 


“The picture of a brave, pure woman is winningly delineated.”—St. James’s Gazette 





The MAKING of a NOVELIST: an ‘Experiment in Autobiography. By David Christie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s 


Coat.” With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


**Mr. Murray has been in his time journalist, actor, soldier, penniless man of letters, and amateur tramp. With the pen of a practised novelist, he turns his 


varied experiences to excellent account, and tells his own story in a lively succession of strange scenes and stirring adventures.” —Times, 








New Three~and~Sixpenny Books. 


The DAYS of HIS VANITY: a Passage in the Life of a Young Man. 


By Sydney Grundy. 


** A work which added greatly to Mr. Sydney Grundy’s reputation as a writer of powerful tiction.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY : a Tale of the Zulu Border. By Bertram Mitford, Author of ‘“‘ The Gun-Runner,” &c. 


“ A rattling tale of adventure. 


HEATHER and SNOW. By George MacDonald. 


** A book which no one, having once taken it up, will lay down.” —Spectator, 


The wild life of the veldt is brought before as with admirable skill by one who knows his Africa,’’"—Athenzwm. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model.” 


“A fresh, attractive, and decidedly entertaining story.”—Athenzum, 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 


“ Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped ’ has found a worthy peer,” —Daily Chronicle. 


DR. PASCAL. By Emile Zola, Author of “‘ The Dream,” ‘‘ The Downfall,” &. With Portrait. 


**A beautiful and most touching love-story.”—Vanity Fair. 





The WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE, for 1894. Edited by E. Walford, M.A., Author of 


** The County Families.’’ Crown 8vo, Windsor cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


It gives nearly all the information contained in other books, at little more than a third the cost. 


titles, and full accounts of all collateral branches in remainder to them. 


It contains also the blazon of the arms of all hereditary 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JANUARY :—The Judge’s Daughter. By J. 


W. Sherer, C.S.I.—A New Poor or Betuespa. By Right Hon. Sir G. Osborne Morgan, Bart., M.P.—A Pr1raTEs’ ParapIse. By George H. Powell.—Somr Notes 


ON ANALOGIES AND HOMOLOGIES., 
—Oxp EpinsurGu Inns, 
Some OF THE OLD ACTORS. 
Sylvanus Urban. 


Part I. 


By W. T. Freeman, F.R.C.S.—A Run FoR THE ATLANTIC RECORD. By James Milne.—IN FABLELAND, 
By Alex. W. Stewart.— ‘‘ No Sportsman.” By Fox Russell.—Mr, JEAFFRESON’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Alex. H. Japp, 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—PaGEs on PLAys. 


By William Toynbee. 
LL.D.—ONn 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy.—THe Gops or Primitive Man. By 





FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE: the Record of a Summer Tramp from London to the Land’s End. By Charles 


G. Harper, Author of “The Brighton Road.” With 105 Illustrations by the Author. 


Dewy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 





Some of Chatto and Windus’s Books for the Library. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series. The First from 1835 to 1848; the Second from 1844 to 1853. With 
Hundreds of Plates and Woodcuts by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by R. HeERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, in PROSE and 
VERSE, including “ Poetry for Children” and ** Prince Dorus.” With 2 Por- 
traits and a Fac-simile of a Page of the “‘ Essay on Roast Pig.”” Crown 8yo, 
half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITERARY CHARACTERS. 85 Portraits, with Memoirs Illustrative of 
the Literature of the Former Half of the Present Century. By WILLIAM 
Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historica], and a Life of 
Plutarch, by Jonn and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Complete 


Edition, with Translations of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPHUS’S COMPLETE WORKS: containing ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of the Jews”’ and ‘“‘The Wars of the Jews.’’ With 52 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, described from 
Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guut and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. 
HvEFFER. With 545 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, commonly called 
in England * The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by EpwarRD WILLIAM Layer. Iilustrated by many hun- 
dred Engravings from Designs by Harvey. EjJjited by Epwarp STANLEY 
PootE. With a Preface by STANLEY LaNE-PooLE. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


9 
STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES of the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND: including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, &c., from the Karliest Period to the Present Time. 
Edited by WM. Hone. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR ANTIQUI- 
TIES, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, 
and Superstitions. With the additions of Sir Henry ELtis, and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. With Instructions for 
Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By Joun E Cussans. 
vag ge Woodcats, 2 Coloured and 2 Plain Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. By A. 


ROSENGARTEN. Translated by W. CoLLETI-SanpDERS. With 639 Illustra- 
tions, Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

SIGNBOARDS: their History. By Jacob Larwood and 
Joun CaMDEN HorTtTen. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry 
Taine, 4 vols. small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s, 


A HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henry Van 


Lavun. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. each, 
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